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THE NEXT ELECTION 


BY HENRY FRENCH HOLLIS, U. 8S. SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 


organization Democrat who is a warm admirer 

of President Wilson and his policies. It is written 
in the belief that the President will be nominated at St. 
Louis without a contest; that his opponent will be an 
individual falling somewhat short of one hundred per 
cent under the microscope; that business will continue 
good during the campaign; and that the country will 
keep out of war. There seems to be general agreement 
that business depression during the campaign would de- 
feat the President, and that an existing war would insure 
his triumphant reelection. 

The group of prosperous gentlemen who control the 
Republican party, the banks and the business interests 
of the country, do not like the Underwood tariff. They 
are getting their dividends,—as large as usual, perhaps 
larger. But they and their friends have had to meet 
competition, and this has meant harder work and more 
alertness. And yet capitalists cannot be persuaded to 
contribute so generously to campaign funds as in 1896 
and 1900, when they loosed their own purse strings and 
flung open their corporate treasuries to defeat Mr. Bryan. 
And no Republican can be elected President without 
prodigal expenditure for buying votes. 

The Democrats have the best of the battle this year 
on the prosperity issue. The full dinner pail is an ap- 
pealing argument in a presidential election, we may be 
sure. But it is not so potent for keeping a party in power 
as is the empty dinner pail for turning the dominant 
party out. With business good and labor well employed, 
however, the politician loses his grip on the laboring man 
in two ways: his purse for buying votes is starved when 
the capitalist is not alarmed; and the wage-earner is less 
subject to bulldozing and corruption when jobs are seek- 
“ing his services. 

So far the argument favors the Democrats. But it 
must be admitted that the men who are met in clubs, 
counting-rooms and hotels are not at this time over 
friendly to President Wilson. These men belong to the 
select few and are naturally Republicans. Each of them 
is sure that if he were himself President, he could dictate 
to Germany the terms of submarine warfare, to England 
the conditions of international trade, and to Mexico the 
quick and easy solution of her difficulties. 

But even the club men and financiers are not greatly 
disturbed. That they do not fear the Wilson policies is 
proved by the confidence with which they initiate and 
prosecute new enterprises; that the results from their in- 
vestments are generous appears from the financial col- 
umns of our newspapers; that big business has not been 
hounded is shown by the records of our courts. Business 
men cannot fairly ask for better conditions than they 
have today. But that is not saying that they do not ask 
for more, or that they would not prefer a President and a 
‘Congress whom they could more easily “approach.” 

Manufacturers tried to;get on confidential terms with 
the Democrats when the t riff bill was pending; bankers 
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made their efforts when the Federal Reserve Act was up; 
capitalists tried to find a string to pull when the anti- 
trust bills were under consideration. Success along these 
lines was conspicuously lacking. The Democrats, indeed, 
set in motion a very effective lobby investigation, which 
unearthed much scandal under former administrations, but 
gave the present one a clean bill of health. 

It is certain that capitalists do not feel comfortable 
with an administration which refuses to be intimate and 
confidential.” The secret and sinister approach to a 
dominant party, usually assured by lavish campaign 
contributions, has been bricked up by President Wilson. 
The capitalist knows this; he resents it; and he will not 
forget it in the next campaign. 


O OFFSET the vote and influence of the capitalist, 

the Democratic party is fairly entitled to the votes 
of the farmer and the working-man. They must be 
reminded that an open and honest approach has 
been furnished to bankers through the Advisory Council 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and to big business through 
the Federal Trade Commission; that equal facilities will 
be supplied to manufacturers through the proposed 
Tariff Commission. They must be reminded that they 
have been exempted by the Democratic party from the 
operation of the Sherman anti-trust law. Those of them 
who voted for Roosevelt in 1912 must be persuaded that 
the Wilson administration has been more friendly to 
them than any Republican administration. The press, 
however, is principally Republican and subject to preda- 
tory control. It follows that the Democrats are at a 
decided disadvantage at this point. 

In 1912 a great majority of the voters desired the sub- 
terranean passage closed, the invisible hand paralyzed, 
special interests spurned. A large plurality were charmed 
by the Wilson promise of a “New Freedom.” 

That promise has been made good. The President has 
not favored the man of money. Congress has been un- 
controlled by special interests. The public business has 
been open as the day. The American people have been 
kept informed. There is no secret history to disclose. 

So far as progressiveness makes for radicalism, it has 
been reasonably advanced by the Wilson administration; 
so far as it makes for common fairness and honesty, it 
has been completely realized. But reasonable prog- 
ress and entire fairness and honesty are no more spectac- 
ular than air and water. The purer they are, the less 
conspicuous. 

President Wilson has done his part intelligently and 
honestly. He will not be on trial in the coming election 
so much as the voters themselves. Do the voters want 
honest goods, and will they recognize honest goods when 
they see them? If they fail to indorse President Wilson 
in the next election, they will show their lack of faith in 
the very things for which they voted in 1912. By record- 
ing my faith that they will indorse the President I express 
my confidence in them. 
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TRUTH 

HE coming out of Mr. Taft and Mr. Root against 

Mr. Brandeis lends the last touch of perfect comedy ; 
Root, most notorious master of how to use the law to 
beat the law; Taft, proved by Mr. Brandeis six years ago 
to have suppressed the truth about natural resources by 
an elaborate series of offenses, including perjury in his 
assistants, explicit mendacity in himself, and through his 
Attorney General such a trifling with a central document 
as in some jurisdictions constitutes forgery. The brazen 
stupidity of the headliners of the invisible government 
makes any words of ours pale and directionless. 

In the variegated comedy of existence nothing is more 
ludicrous than man’s thought. How many intellects have 
comprehended the fulness of the tributes to Mr. Brandeis 
that were implied in the censure of his adversaries? We 
do not refer to exhibitions so obvious as the testimony of 
an exposed mercenary, or so ridiculous as the assault on 
him for being fair to the railroads, or anything so natural 
as the yell of the captains of predatory prestige. That 
to which we do refer is the inability of even free minds to 
see the affirmative, constructive side of those very cases 
brought forward in attack. The Shoe Machinery case, 
for example, and the Lennox case mean precisely what 
Mr. Brandeis’s long-since-published essays have meant; 
in action as in precept he refuses to treat the law as a 
mere game, with mechanical rules that have brought it 
into disrepute. He insists on putting on the lawyer, in 
addition to his legal obligations, the responsibilities of 
aman anda citizen. The gist of the attack in such cases 
is that his ethics include so much more than the ethics 
of his contemporaries. His sin is that he thinks pro- 
foundly and dares to follow his thought. 

Consider, if you please, the Kirby episode, which so 
outraged Mr. Taft and Mr. Root. It happens that Mr. 
Brandeis did not urge Mr. Kirby to testify, but suppose 
he had urged him. Kirby was in the employ of the 
United States government. He saw measureless wealth 
being stolen from the public and the theft being covered 
by forgery and perjury in high places. What kind of 
thinking is it that sees Kirby’s loyalty as due to a de- 
linquent superior and not to his country? If it were the 
employee in trouble, if Kirby had been a thief, would 
Mr. Ballinger have been loyal to him, and helped him 
to prey on other employers? No, there is no such loyalty 
to those below. It is the idea of ownership of men, still 
persisting, that keeps alive a perspective so distorted, an 
ethics so monstrous. 

The interest of the case has not lain in whether Mr. 
Brandeis would be confirmed.’ Any other conclusion was 
unthinkable. The interest has lain in the depths to which 
it has probed our standards, in the glare with which it 


. has exposed our Pharisees, in the ironic comedy of a 


man yelped at for his services, for the constructive 
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splendor of his thought, for the undeviating courage of 
his life. To Mr. Brandeis might fairly be applied what 
has been said of the typical citizen in the most brilliant 
civilization the world has yet known: 

An Athenian spends himself in the service of the city 


as if his body were not his own, and counts his mind 
most his own when it is employed upon her business. 


LEST WE FORGET 
R. TAFT’S interference in the Brandeis case, along 
with Mr. Root’s, ought in the end to do much good. 
Let us recall a few of the historic facts. 

On August 18, 1909, Louis R. Glavis submitted his 
charges to the President at Beverly. 

On September 6, 1909, Secretary Ballinger called on 
the President and delivered a mass of documents in 
answer to those charges. 

On September 13, 1909, the President exonerated Bal- 
linger and condemned Glavis. 

On January 6, 1910, in regard to a resolution from the 
Senate, asking for the papers in the case, the President 
submitted various documents, including a summary and 
report by the Attorney General dated September 11th. 

After extraordinary efforts for a great many weeks, Mr. 
Brandeis succeeded in proving that the summary and re- 
port of the Attorney General were not in existence at the 
date mentioned or for long after the President’s letter of 
September 13th. 

Not only did Mr. Taft and his Attorney General manu- 
facture evidence to mislead the public, but they held 
back with pertinacity the Lawler report, which would 
have shown that what pretended to be a judicial inves- 
tigation was prepared in Ballinger’s own office. 

Mr. Root sat on the committee. He voted persistently 
not only to excuse Ballinger for assisting the predatory 
interests to seize the public document but also for the 
effort of Ballinger, the Attorney General, and the Presi- 
dent to conceal the facts by hiding one document and 
forging another. 

Mr. Taft emphatically denied the existence of the 
Lawler memorandum, prepared in Secretary Ballinger’s 
office, the very day on which its existence was proved by 
Mr. Kirby. Soon after this critical fact had to be ad- 
mitted by everybody in the Taft-Wickersham-Ballinger- 
Root conspiracy. 

Mr. Taft’s statement and Mr. Root’s are entirely logi- 
cal. If either of them is a man of just, sound, and useful 
ethics, Mr. Brandeis is not. 


THE COMMITTEE'S METHOD 
HEN a man in ordinary life is charged with 
wrong there is first an examination, before a mag- 
istrate, a grand jury, or both, as to whether there is any 
ground for trying him at all. .On this principle, some 
wished the sub-committee hearing the Brandeis charges 
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to act in private, leaving for public discussion any 
charges that they might find to have any backing. They 
concluded, however, rightly in our opinion, that un- 
pleasant as it might be to spread idiotic.and malicious 
rumors and distortions to the four winds of heaven, it 
would be well to let the tories show to all the world the 
emptiness of their talk, the vindictiveness of their spirit, 
and the inability of their brains to understand the high- 
est type of service. The committee might perhaps have 
made a party issue of the matter by even the most rea- 
sonable strictness in holding witnesses to what they said 
they knew something about. If-that procedure had been 
followed, and so a pretext presented, enough Bourbon 
Republicans might have stood by their private bosses to 
present to the Democrats the vast advantage in the cam- 
paign of pointing to proof that the opposition party would 
protect the Supreme Court against the fittest man in the 
United States if he did not lick the boots of the interests. 
Some Democrats hoped for the party issue, but in our 
view the committee, from this angle also, did well to give 
to no man except a slave of the silent bosses any excuse 
for an adverse vote. Party advantage at such a time 
should be forgotten. The progressive and laboring 
masses should not be told that even one of the parties 
will die in the last ditch to keep the court a nest of 
privilege. The last move of the Bourbons was the worst 
of all. It was bad enough to put a man like Barron on 
the stand. It was silly enough to express as charges what 
turned out to be nothing but standards of a lawyer’s duty 
too high for the reactionaries to understand. But when 
all their attacks were listened to with infinite patience for 
weeks, and when they turned out completely void of fact 
or sense, then to club together and try to use their mere 
names alone to scare the populace, was perhaps even 
more unworthy. It is what the record of Messrs. Taft 
and Root, as explained above, might justify, but few per- 
sons in ordinary walks know anything about the real 
doings of the big insiders. Let it be said, however, that 
when Mr. Wilson nominated Mr. Brandeis he knew what 
would happen. Nobody knows the formidable methods 
of the system better than he. Incidentally nobody in the 
world is less afraid. 


TYPES IN HEROES 





HEAP fiction’s recipe for a hero calls for a square 

jaw, broad shoulders, a glib tongue and eyes which 
can, as required, “narrow to two points of steel” or 
“soften to filmy tenderness.” It is all a matter of taste. 
There are heroes everywhere. When a hero comes 
along in the guise of a stoop-shouldered fop with a mon- 
ocle and a lisp, the modest public takes him into its con- 
sciousness with about as much pleasure as a small boy 
swallows quinine or cod liver oil. Some strata in London 
had a bad time realizing that a good-for-nothing son of 
the idle rich, a dawdling spender, could lay down his life 
for England as gallantly as a;..usky Irish plowboy or a 


giant from the Scotch highlands. When an air fleet to 
defend the city from Zeppelins was recruited a good many 
wasters from the local White Way slipped in. Lately 
some wit from Broadway has landed on Vernon Castle 
for joining the royal naval air service, but the general 
tone has been fair to him. 

A dancing master’s occupation, or any ‘man’s occupa- 
tion, carries a very small distance in guessing his fiber. 


AN ENEMY OF SOCIETY 





NE of the least desirable of undesirable aliens took 

up his abode in America the other day. He is 
worth a lot of money. Under our laws there was no way to 
bar him, though everywhere he goes he will stir up bitter 
jealousies and social unrest. He will recruit the I. W. 
W. Good looks (if he really has them) are his only vir- 
tue. Everyone will be nervous in his presence; admiring 
him, but at the same time resenting his existence. The 
woman he favors will stand in limelight before the whole 
world. Most will view her with envy; a few, with pity. 
Wherever that alien goes the eyes of thieves will follow, 
and guards must form around him. «This enemy of so- 
ciety is a necklace of rare, beautifully matched pearls. 
Nowhere in the world, with the possible exception of 
India, is there another such set of gems. He is a sur- 
vivor of the barbarous and resplendent past. He is the 
exaltation of vain display. 


DARWIN AND THIS WAR 


N HIS famous journal Darwin shows that he was im- 
pressed as much by the moral aspects of an earth- 
quake as by the physical details which he was studying: 
A bad earthquake at once destroys our oldest asso- 
ciations; the earth, the very emblem of solidity, has 
moved beneath our feet, like a thin crust over a fluid; 
—one second of time has created in the mind a strange 
idea of insecurity: 

Are not the minds of many of us feeling exactly like 
that just now? And yet, with all the destruction of what 
we had’ been accustomed to, with all the dreadful ‘novelty, 
one traveling in Europe finds less sorrow than he expects. 
The loss of home is taken more easily than we should 
think. Darwin explains it: 


It was, however, extremely. interesting to observe how 
much more active and cheerful all appeared than could 
have been expected. It was remarked with much 
truth that, from the destruction being universal no 
one individual was humbled more than another, or 
could suspect his friends of coldness—that most 
grievous result of the loss of wealth. 


Even when death is in question the knowledge that all 
are losing brings a surprising degree of calm. How much 
more bearable destiny would be if we could apply this 
principle in times of peace—using the ultimate certainty 
of death to blunt the arrows that hurt so much more than 


they would if our imaginations were more bended to the 
universal. 
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A NEW ANGLE ON UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


PT LO; 


Saw 


Sharing rations with three trench companions 


Ss ls re sft 


There is a moral in this picture—for 
those who see England in degeneracy 





This mascot of a famous German troop is disappointingly unaggressive 





Killing one’s fellow crea- 
tures does not militate 
against the natural fond- 
ness for pets. The pic- 
tures on this page are 
proof of that.. The Ger- 
man hussar has made a 
very natural friend of 
his charger. The Eng- 
lish tommy in the upper 
right hand picture has 
picked up a@ more un- 
usual acquaintanceship. 
On his shoulder crouches 
a rabbit. In the wall are 
two more, nibbling at a 
crust of bread, wmper- 
vious to German shot, 
shell and gas bomb 
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THE NATIONS CAPITAL 


A MASTER - WORK 

N APPROACHING the next election the majority will 
be moved only by the more dramatic considerations, 
such as Europe and Mexico, or the more immediately 
practical, notably the tariff. Only the few will consider 
generally administrative efficiency. To those few it 
weighs much. Reflect for a moment on the meaning of 
what has been done in one great field by one department. 

Up to a comparatively short time ago economic 
thought was limited to a production. Within that 
field the Department of Agriculture at Washington was 
excellently organized and did effective work in many 
directions. It put out every scientific and practical effort 
to make agriculture more profitable, through animal and 
plant breeding, improvement in processes of cultivation, 
control of plant and animal diseases. In the second half 
of agriculture, distribution or marketing, there had been 
no large conceptions or plans. 

In this field are possible economies so great that they 
have the heaviest bearing on the ultimate cost to the 
consumer. The subject is as broad as agriculture itself. 
It affects every stage in an agricultural enterprise, from 
the original determination of what is to be planted to the 
actual delivery of the product to the consumer. If his- 
tory is properly considered, can anybody tell us of a 
larger contribution during the last three years than the 
realization of that fact and the action taken on it? Plans 
have been developed and machinery has been organized 
for the investigation of the problems, and for directing 
the attention of the public to the results. The studies 
have been carried ahead rapidly, much information al- 
ready disseminated, and basic steps taken. Until a 
few years ago the most advanced universities included 
only the manufacturing industries in their study of eco- 
nomics. That was so when Secretary Houston was a 
graduate student at Harvard. It was so when he went 
to the University of Texas. Fortunately for the work 
of his present department, he has been a close student of 
economics all his life, and so was particularly fitted to 
bring the department in line with the latest thought. 
When his work in Texas began, the mass of the people 
had been long struggling under disabilities they did not 
understand. Such blunderbuss political efforts as the 
agrarian movements in the west and the granger move- 
ment in the southwest were blind protests, taking political 
form, while right under the noses of the people were pos- 
sibilities of the actual solution. These things were 
in the Secretary’s mind when he took office three years 
ago, but when he secured a modest appropriation of 
$50,000 for investigation he could not find more than 
three or four men who could be said to have paid any 
attention to the economics of agriculture. There was no 
defined agency in the federal or state government study- 
ing the subject. The department has now about $500,000 
appropriated to it and is asking for more. There has 
been much progress in realizing what to do and how to 
do it, and much progress also in the realization by col- 
leges of the need of men to teach the subject. They are 
looking everywhere for them. Every agricultural fact 


is an economic fact, yet in the Department of Agricul- 
ture there was no economist when Mr. Houston took the 
post, and in the land grant colleges there was no econ- 
omist giving special attention to agriculture. The exam- 
ple of the national government has been followed by the 
states, either in the land grant colleges or through state 
bureaus dealing specifically with the problems of agri- 
cultural distribution. At least a dozen states have pro- 
vided some sort of agency for the study of this field, and 
they carry on the work largely in connection with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Let us see if we can get a birdseye view of the whole 
situation and its meaning. The average farm in this 
country is 76 acres. In South Carolina it is 34 acres. 


Too small a farm is an uneconomic unit for production,. 


because it does not fully occupy the time of the farm 
family and the farm animals. Also in most regions the 
products are not diversified, which again means failure 
in steady employment, because with only one or two crops 
the work will be heavy at one time and light at another. 
If too small a farm is not an efficient producing unit, it 
needs no argument to show that it is not an efficient unit 
for marketing. It is too small to have the proper news 
about what is demanded, too small to arrange for trans- 
portation services promptly, too small to command on 
reasonable terms the credit and cash for needed opcra- 
tions. But evengf the farm is the proper size, say from 135 
to 160 acres, ifthe-crops have the proper diversity, if the 
farmer is competent, yet if he is thrown back on his own 
individual management, there will still be handicaps, 
especially on the marketing side. Unless a number of 
farmers put their heads together, and in a measure raise 
the same type of products (standardized products as far 
as possible), and handle them in much the same way, and 
unless they cooperate to secure not only general knowl- 
edge of the markets but a regular news service about 
their fluctuations, and to secure transportation facilities, 
including, of course, local road improvements, ‘their diffi- 
culties are serious. There must be some organization of 
rural life, for the improvement of production to be sure, 
but still more for the improvement of marketing. There 
is already a little. The citrous fruit exchanges in Cali- 
fornia are highly developed, and Florida is approximat- 
ing the same condition. Another instance is the coopera- 
tive elevators of the grain men. The dairymen of the 
northwest are also doing something. 

But even if you imagine this cooperation carried far, 
as well as the farm of the right size, the crops diverse, 
and the farmer competent, still fundamental difficulties 
remain. There would still be general conditions that 
neither the individual farmer nor the community could 
control. The federal and state governments must take 
a hand in injecting business methods into farm marketing 
and finance. 

Consider the cotton trade and its haphazardness. 
The shoe-manufacturer knows, better than the buyer, 
what his product is worth. Regarding cotton, the 
farmer knew practically nothing, while the buyer 
knew just what he was getting, and this is but an ex- 
ample of a difficulty that exists in many agricul- 
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tural products. The government stepped in, demanded 
the use of government standards, and assumed super- 
vision of the contracts. The Cotton Futures act was 
declared unconstitutional by Judge Hough, not on the 
merits but on the form in which the certificate came 
to him, and is now before the Supreme Court. If the 
Supreme Court upholds the act it is hoped to supplement 
it by another law forcing the government standard on 
every spot market in the country. The Department of 
Agriculture is also endeavoring to secure the enactment 
of a grain grades act, covering corn, wheat, etc., as cot- 
ton is covered now. 

Another step in the process of distribution is storage. 
There should be warehouses where staple crops can be 
stored and from which they may be marketed, and the 
warehouse receipts for which will be acceptable as col- 
lateral by the banks. A federal warehouse bill is ad- 
vocated by the department, which is also urging supple- 
mentary action by the states, many of which have already 
taken action. It is also urging a loan and mortgage 
banking machinery which will reach intimately into the 
farming districts, be handled sympathetically, and result 
in placing on the market a security which any investor 
will be ready to take, and can take safely. The result 
will be a greater flow of capital into farming operations 
and the securing by the farmers of capital at a nominal 
rate of interest. We shall print a special article soon, 


explaining the philosophy of the Hollis rural credits bill. 
Another step in the whole process is an act providing 
for cooperation in good roads work between the national 


and state governments. 


The Smith-Lever act is an epoch-making statute. It 
compels the states and the federal government to put 
their heads together and work in an ordinary and disin- 
terested manner in agricultural education toward a com- 
mon end. The idea behind the act is that if the federal 
government gives the money, it has a right to see that 
the money is properly expended. Plans must be sub- 
mitted to the proper officers of each state-grant college 
and also be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore funds are appropriated. Every state has accepted. 
The act has been in operation for a year, and has worked 
almost absolutely without friction. There is no limit to 
the possible extensions of the principle. There is no rea- 
son why it should not be carried into the field of inves- 
tigation or even possibly some time used to bring about 
a coherent policy toward railroads. The act provides 
that there shall be available in 1922 and 1923 ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 for the education of country men, 
women and children in agriculture, to help in their daily 
tasks the millions who have not had an opportunity to go 
to college as well as those who have had that opportunity. 
Already there are over one thousand men acting as agents, 
giving help where it is needed. The south has six hun- 
dred men and nearly four hundred women. Every 
month finds the agents more eagerly sought by the 
farmers. The most effective method of getting in- 
formation to the farmer is demonstration work. The 
farmers do not read the bulletins or else do not fully 
understand them. When they see a thing done, how- 
ever, the effect is complete and immediate. This alliance 
between the federal government and the land grant col- 
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leges is certainly the most effective organization for agri- 
cultural education that the world has yet known. 

This is not a survey of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture. If it were, it would be necessary to take in 
a very large number of subjects, some of which we have 
discussed already, and others of which will come up in 
the future. This article, however, deals with one sub- 
ject only, and that is the very big and very important 
subject of making agriculture more profitable, especially 
by reforming distribution. We venture to say that 
there is nothing at the present moment that better illus- 
trates the difference between conspicuousness and im- 
portance. In absolute quiet, there goes forward a work 
which within a comparatively few years will cause man- 
kind to receive a visibly larger return for every hour of 
toil expended. 


A CONTEST IN MICHIGAN 
T HAS been the policy of the Washington adminis- 
tration to recognize the national committee in its dis- 
tribution of patronage, and in some states this practise 
has brought embarrassment. Just now we have in mind 
the situation in Michigan, where the national committee- 
man, E. O. Wood, the state leader for Harmon in the pre- 
convention contest, and closely allied with the reactionary 
element of the party, has used his office to promote his 
own power at the cost of harmony and the interest of the 
party. He has taken every opportunity to punish the 
active workers for Wilson in proportion to their activity 
and to the amount of their contribution of time and 
money to the nomination of the President. He has per- 
sistently resisted the recognition of any man who differed 
with him in the pre-convention contest. The men in the 
state who are strongly back of the Wilson administration 
have induced William ‘A. Comstock, an ardent supporter 
of the President, to make the race against Wood. Mr. 
Comstock represents the respectable and progressive ele- 
ment. He served as Regent of the University of Michigan, 
and he is serving his second term as mayor of the strongly 
Republican city of Alpena. 
No doubt the Washington administration would enjoy 
a change in the Michigan situation that would unite all 
factions and furnish peace on earth. It has had no easy 
time. The President has had very big things to think of 
and his is not the type of mind to dwell on the details 
of local appointments from the point of view of local 
factions. The whole system, of course, of throwing such 
things on the administration is wrong, but it is a fact 
that has to be dealt with. The old school, to which Wood 
belongs, holds its forces together by the hope of office- 
holding. In 1912 he lined up a number of anti-Wilson 
delegates by promising post-offices, some of which prom- 
ises he was able to keep by virtue of the custom of fol- 
lowing a national committeeman’s recommendation in 
districts represented by Republican congressmen, and 
thus was beheld the spectacle of offices being given out 
by a national administration as a reward for efforts to 
keep that administration from x +tting in. The progressive 
element hold that even on the lowest plain Wood has 
not proved a success. Obviously one moral of the mix-up 
is that a national committeeman should be in harmony 
with a national administration. 





GODMOTHERS TO THE TRENCHES 
BY HENRY G. DODGE 





HROUGHOUT France 
there are numerous com- 
mittees, usually organized by 
the staffs of the various news- 
papers, who collect from the 
officers in the field the names 
of ail the men in their respec- 
tive commands who have no 
families or friends. The pa- 
pers keep lists of these names 
on file, and the French wo- 
men, young and old, from 
north and south and east and 
west are sending in their ap- 
plications to become mar- 
raies, or godmothers, to these 
poor waifs. Practically every 
woman in France, who, since 
the beginning of the war, has 
lost a son or a husband or a 
lover, has adopted in this way 
another soldier upon whom to 
lavish the tenderness andthe 
sentiment that is the birth- 
right of every Frenchwoman. 
She goes to the newspaper 
office, files her application, 
and is furnished with a name. Then she writes a letter 
to her new godson,—a letter full of cheer and good wish- 
es,—a letter breathing the deep feeling of the French- 
woman for all those who are fighting for their country 
and hers. She does not know where he is stationed. 
“Cinquiéme Armée, Secteur 27, 322me. Regiment d’In- 
fanterie,” conveys nothing to her. But she does know 
that miles away in the north, back of some shell-riddled 
village, or crouching behind a sand-bag shelter on the 
snowy slopes of the Vosges, a certain unknown Pierre or 
Jules or Paul will be made happy. 

The vaguemestre comes into the great straw-covered 
courtyard of the farm where the company is billeted, and 
the men, welcoming him with shouts, crowd around in a 
tumultuous boyish group. One by one the lucky ones 
receive their letters and slip away to read them. 

“Pierre Martin,” announces the postman, pausing over 
the unfamiliar name, as he goes through the sheaf of 
letters in his hand. 

But there is no Pierre there to answer to his name. To- 
day he has not come to join the group. Perhaps he has 
lost heart, and would rather not hope than go through 
the daily disappointment, and watch the faces of his 
luckier comrades. 

A few minutes later his captain passes him, as he sits, 
a poor, desolate figure, apart from the rest, in a corner of 
the yard. Pierre springs up to salute. 

“There is something for you in the post, my child,” 
says the captain. 

“For me, mon capitaine,” stammers Pierre, dumfound- 
ed. “That is not possible. Someone teases me.” 

“But yes,” replies the captain, putting his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. “Surely I have not two Pierre Mar- 
tins in my company.” 

Pierre is off like a shot. The group of men is dispersed 
and the postman is coming toward him across the yard. 
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“Is there, by chance, any- 
thing for Martin, monsieur?” 
inquires Pierre, his eagerness 
showing in his eyes and the 
trembling of his lips as he 
tries to speak with the easy 
nonchalance of one who re- 
ceives letters every day. 

“Name of a pipe, there ‘is 
something,” replied the post- 
man, grinning. “Have I not 
carried this a kilometer—this 
devil of a package of yours. 
Is it that one is sending you 
merchandise to open a shop?” 

He hands Pierre a letter 
and an incredibly bulky pack- 
age covered with fascinating 
bulges and mysterious knobs, 
and wrapped with a_ brave 
show of knots and sealing 

vax. And across the face of 
it, in huge letters, “Pierre 
Martin”! No, there is no 
doubt of it. It is for him. 
Someone cares whether he is 
contented or not! 

He hurries away with his miraculous package and his 
letter, and in a remote corner of the yard, far from pro- 
fane and curious eyes, he looks at them long, before, with 
trembling fingers, he tears open the envelope. And this 
is what Pierre reads: 

“My Dear Gopson: I send you a few gifts which I hope 
will give you pleasure. I pray that you may be as hap- 
py as I am in sending them. But, most of all, know that I 
am proud of you and that even though I am far away, I 
am watching you, and praying that le bon Dieu will spare 
vou to fight for our beloved France to the very end. 
My prayers and my thoughts are always with vou. 
Courage, my godson, and patience—” 

Pierre can read no more. 

That night he writes to his marraine,—a constrained, 
formal little letter, studiously polite and correct—for 
every Frenchman knows how to write a letter,—but not 
expressing the hundredth part of what he feels. But his 
marraine will understand and will be able to read between 
the lines and see what she has done, for she knows 
Pierre’s kind. 

And then, weeks later, the regiment comes back again 
to rest in the little village, after another period in the 
trenches. The same eager, excited crowd is around the 
postman as he comes into headquarters to distribute the 
mail. Man after man of the smiling, jostling, good- 
natured group, is given his expected letter and hastens 
away to read it. 

“Pierre Martin,” calls out the vaguemestre. 

But again Pierre is not there to receive his letter, and 
this time the laughing ceases and heads are uncovered as 
the men, silent. look towards their captain, who advrnces 
from the edge of the crowd where he has been watching. 
The postman salutes. 

“I will take Pierre Martin’s letter,” says the captain 
quietly. 
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A COLUMBIAN IDYL 


BY JOYCE KILMER 


~N 1897, John Masefield, the English poet who wrote 
“The Everlasting Mercy” and “A Widow in the Bye 
Street,” and is now making a lecture tour of the 
United States, was a bartender in the Columbian Hotel 
at 5 Greenwich Avenue, New York. 

“Why was it that you wanted to come here, Ray- 
mond?” asked the younger of the two long-haired men 
whose most conspicuous attributes were flannel outing 
shirts and large spectacles rimmed with tortoise-shell. 
“This is the most uncongenial place I ever was in.” 

“Of course it’s uncongenial, Phil,” said Raymond, 
lighting an evil-smelling French cigarette. “That is why 
I wanted to bring you here. I think that every creative 
artist needs to emphasize to himself the value of his 
esthetic environment by getting out of that environment 
now and then. If we had gone as usual to Louis’ we 
would be, it is true, in an atmosphere as favorable to the 
development of beauty as that of our own studio. 
Company is of course necessary for our intellectual life. 
But how much more keenly will we feel the value of that 
creative atmosphere, the value of our own congenial 
Bohemia, after we have had a momentary trip to this 
waste, to this utterly sordid place!” 

(As a matter of fact, it isn’t sordid. The Columbian 
Hotel has as comfortable a bar as there is in New York.) 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Phil. “But how true 
it is! It makes one shudder, does it not, to think that 
on the very edge of Greenwich Village, right by the near- 
est approach to a Quartier Latin that America can boast, 
there should be a place so desperately unpoetical, so de- 
liberately commonplace, so absolutely untouched by the 
spiritual electricity of Washington Square. Imagine 
poetry or sculpture having any significance to the crea- 
tures who frequent such a place as this! If we were to 
tell that bartender that we were poets, he would not 
know what we meant! He wouldn’t know whether poetry 
was something to eat or something to drink!” 


From where I sat I could not see the bartender, but 
I could see his reflection in the huge mirror back of the 
bar. It was a strange mirror, evidently not intended to 
reflect accurately the features of the Columbian Hotel’s 
guests. Someone had covered it with a scroll-like pat- 
tern by the dextrous application of damp soap, and 
rosettes of pink and blue paper had been pasted here and 
there upon its surface. Perhaps this was why the bar- 
tender in the mirror was strangely different from the 
stolid man who had served the young poets with créme 
de menthe. The bartender in the mirror was more youth- 
ful, and taller, and his bronzed face had a sort of out- 
of-doors look. He was slowly polishing the mahogany 
rail back of the bar. He moved his polishing rag to a 
certain regular rhythm, and I idly watched its pendulum- 
like stroke. The lips of the mirrored figure seemed to 
move, and presently there seemed to come to me, from 
the very surface of the mirror, the words of a song, with 
which the reflected bartender was helping his task, as 
sailors haul a rope to the time of a chanty. And the 
words—which the two poets at their table did not seem 
to hear—were: 


I must go down to the sea again, to the lonely sea and the sky; 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star} to steer her by; 
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stone of « wife and children. 


And the wheel’s kick, and the wind’s song, and the white sails’ 
shaking, 
And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray dawn breaking. 


“And then,” Raymond was saying, “I think that the 
chief advantage of studio life for the artist in words, as 
for the artist in colors, is that he avoids the deadly 
bondage of domesticity. You have no idea how ruinous 
it is for a poet to have hanging around his neck the mill- 
The very atmosphere of 
that obsolescent institution: called the home is destructive 
to intellectual effort. Personally I find that I cannot 
afford to visit even for an hour those of my friends who 
are married and have children. After such an*ordeal my 
mind simply will not create poems until Ihave purified 
it in the fires of Bohemia.” 


Again I looked at the clouded mirror and saw the 
young bartender polishing the rail. Presently there came 
upon the surface the reflection of a plump, good-natured 
Irishman, who took off his coat and put on a white jacket. 

“You can go out and eat now, John,” said he. 

“Thank you, Mr. O’Connor,” said the young bartender. 
And putting on his coat and hat he vanished from the 
mirror. 


UT he vanished only for a moment. The mirrored 
scene suddenly changed. Among the tawdry paper 
rosettes on the glass I saw a tiny kitchen, with a table 
set for dinner, and a woman busy at the stove. A door 
opened, and in walked the reflection of the young man. 
“Your meat and potatoes will be ready in a minute, 
John,” said the woman. “Would you mind giving me a 
hand with Artie for a while?” 
“All right, Mrs. O’Connor,” said the young bartender. 
And taking from the floor a fat and sévere-looking 


baby, he sat down in a rocking chair by the stove. He 
rocked back and forth, with the baby across his 
knee. 

“Be still, now, Artie!” said the young bartender. “If 


you're good I'll sing you a song!” 

And as he rocked back and forth in his chair by the 
stove, he sang softly, in unison with his rocking. And 
this was the song that seemed to come from the cloudy 
surface of the mirror: ; 


I must go down to the sea again, to the lonely sea and the sky; 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick, and the wind’s song, and the white sails’ 
shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray dawn breaking. 


“By the way,” said Phil, as the two young poets rose 
to go back to their studio. “Didn’t John Masefield work 
in a saloon somewhere round here?” 

“Oh, there’s some sort of a press-agent story about 
that,” said Raymond. “These popular poets always have 
something like that told about them because it is sup- 
posed to be picturesque. As a matter of fact Melchior 
Brown told me the other day at the Liberal Club that 
Masefield’s family is enormously wealthy, and that 
Masefield was brought up in luxury, with private tutors 
and all that sort of thing, and never left England until 
he came over here to lecture.” 
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“In her heart, she saw him selling the family estates, bit by bit, to pay his wife’s dressmaker” 


ROMANCE 


A NOVEL WITH A HEART THROB ON EVERY PAGE 
BY W. J. CLARKE 


HERE is a story that has been told hundreds of 

times but is now extinct. It is the story of the ex- 
tremely high-principled young man who loved the girl 
devotedly but never told her so because she was rich and 
he was poor. This financial aberration on his part was 
obvious to everybody except her, and that she was pining 
away because she thought he didn’t care for her, was 
obvious to everybody except him. Then the trouble 
came along; her Mining Shares went down in an hour or 
two from 167 to 3, and he went by express train and had 
her in his arms with her head on his shoulder within a 
couple of hours after the newspaper left the press. On 
the following day, her Shares went up in an hour or two 
from 3 to 214 and they lived happily ever after. The 
conduct of this young man is so openly in defiance of 
the laws of nature as we now understand them that the 
story fails to carry conviction even to the most youthful 
reader, and has therefore been put on the shelf beside 
Aladdin’s Lamp and other relics of a bygone art. 

Romance, as it is now better understood, finds a beau- 

tiful illustration in the story of a youthful couple who met 
casually at a seaside resort. He represented himself as 
being “in business”’—a vague term which, like Charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. She represented herself as 
being a teacher in a school for girls, a term which, in the 
older form of “schoolma’am” always denoted a multitude 
of virtues. 

[Seventeen pages giving details of their first acquaint- 


ance and the games of golf they played together have 
been deleted as unnecessary.—Editor. } 


One morning at breakfast, she made a casual remark 
about the sausages which indicated the possession of tech- 
nical knowledge not to be expected from a University 
Graduate. It set him thinking, and he employed a de- 
tective to find out who she really was. 

[Thirty-two pages describing the troubles the detec- 
tive had before he could get the information have been 
cut out. A sleuth without a crime is no good— 
Editor. | 

When he received the detective’s report and learned 
that she was the only child of the Pork King, a potentate 
whose best friends regarded him as being more of a hog 
than any of the comparatively inoffensive animals that 
contributed to his fabulous wealth, his heart gave a bound 
like the spring of a clock that has fallen into the hands 
of a small boy with mechanical tastes. When he saw 
her again, she was still clad with simplicity, but, to his 
eyes, she was attired in stately robes and sparkling with 
diamonds and pearls. Such are the illusions Love creates 
in a youthful heart— 

[Two pages suppressed: our readers know all about it. 
—Editor. ] 

One day, when they were exchanging views about some 
people at their boarding-house who played cards all day 
long, he made a remark that betrayed such an intimate 
knowledge of gambling that she could not rest until she 
had commissioned a private inquiry agent to find out who 
he really was. 


[This Lynx is, if possible, worse than the other. 
Twenty-seven pages.—Editor. } 
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When the report came in and she found that he was the 
enormously wealthy young peer whose race horses were 
mentioned daily in all the papers, the tumuit in her bosom 
can easily be imagined. 


{That is why three pages describing it have been cut 
out.—Editor. ] 


When she next saw him, he was clad in every-day 
tweeds, but, in her heart, she saw him playing the courte- 
ous host in his ancestral halls, plowing the ocean in his 
steam yacht, scattering pedestrians in his 365 horsepower 
ear, selling the family estates, bit by bit, to pay his 
wife’s dressmaker and, in other ways, doing the auties of 
a peer. QO! pure maiden heart, glowing with innocent 
love— 


[Four pages.—-Editor. ] 


Both these young people played the comedy to per- 
fection. Neither of them gave the other a hint that they 
were not what they pretended to be, or had any sus- 
picion of the real identity of the other. They were mar- 
ried quietly and went to Paris. Each understood that 
the other was waiting until the honeymoon was over; 
then, when the honey was running short there would be 
a glorious surprise which would keep them in honey for 
another spell. 

[Thirty-nine pages describing the Churches, Palaces, 
and Picture Galleries cf Paris and the clever remarks 
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they made about them are now in our waste-paper 
basket. The information, so far as it is of value, can be 
found in the Guide Book from which it was taken. 
Editor. | 


All this happened some time ago and they are no 
longer expecting the Great Surprise. The account of the 
proceedings of the two detectives in the early pages of 
this novel was so skilfully written that it was plain, even 
to the meanest intellect, that it was the crux of the story. 
His detective was an incompetent person who swallowed 
anything that enabled him to make out a good report, 
and her detective was a fraud who never troubled to find 
out anything at all, but told her what he reckoned she 
would like to hear. 

She has given up school-teaching but he is still in busi- 
ness, and that elastic term has been stretched to cover 
a few more sins, in order to meet the expense of a 
family. 

Did the disappointment upset either of them? Well, 
yes—but they soon got over it. Each of them had a cer- 
tain amount of common sense and, on thinking it over 
quietly, they recognized that to expect a peer or an heiress 
and find quite ordinary people was not very much worse 
than expecting to find an archangel] or a goddess, which 
is the mistake most young people make when, instead of 
building their happiness on the arid but solid rocks of 
sound Finance, they build it among the more charming 
and, ofttimes, more enduring bowers of Romance. 


THE WAR'S GREATEST BOOK 
BY MORRIS EDWARDS 


The armies clash and the red | 
blood runs, 
And the earth with strife is 
torn, 
While high and loud ‘mid the 
roar of guns 
blows _ his 


The 


publisher 
horn. 


w~ DASHED off this epi- 
gram a few days ago 
after having read for the 
73rd time in a fortnight an 
announcement that The 
Greatest Book the War Has 
Produced might be pur- 
chased at any good shop. Naturally I was interested, 
and read the whole of the announcement with great care. 


As to purchasing the book, that is quite another thing.. 


After the war is all over and sufficient time has elapsed 
to allow all the authors a fair chance to relieve their 
burdened souls, I am going to watch the critics put the 
multitude of Greatest Books the War Has Produced 
through a sort of postseason world series. Then I shall 
purchase the winner, and possibly read it. 

Just now, however, Greatest Books are coming a little 
too fast for me. I might read one of them and get fright- 
fully enthusiastic about it and go about recommending it 
to all my friends and relatives, and finally have some 
publisher come to bat with the Greatest of All Greatest 
Books and utterly confound me. Therefore I am saving 
myself. 

One thing I specially like about war literature is the 


encouragement it gives 
young and hitherto obscure 
writers. So very, very many 
of those who have written 
Greatest Books are men I 
never heard of until their 
works, under allegorical 
titles like The Harvest of 
Hate or Reaping the Whirl- 
wind, appeared to the proud 
and joyous blatting of the 
publisher’s house trombone. 
For every general whose rep- 
utation the war has de- 
stroyed there has been an 
author triumphantly raised 
to the pinnacle of fame out 
of the misty mid-region of mediocrity. 

Lots of the writers of Greatest Books never wrote 
books before the war. But they saw service as ambulance 
drivers, or as Brigadiers of the Belgian Bread Line, and 
then turned to and gave us the Greatest Books the War 
Has Produced. I think I shall have to admit that war 
is a splendid thing for literature. While pressing home 
the point that all men are mortal, war provides a con- 
clusive argument that almost all books are immortal— 
if you take publishers’ announcements seriously. 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart, 
But still loud military cries 

Harass the Constant Reader’s heart, 
And Greatest War Books haunt him yet, 
Lest he forget, lest he forget. 








THE MYSTERY OF DIPLOMACY 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


OVELISTS have filled the realm of diplomacy 
| \ | with strange, dangerous, and perfumed ladies; 
the useful habit of reticence cultivated by 
diplomats has lent them an air of conspiracy and mid- 
night meetings; we have been led to the impression that 
international dealings behind gold lace and formalities 
is something more of an intrigue than a business trans- 
action. 

At the moment, there are at hand well-meaning per- 
sons clamoring for a diplomacy on our part which shall 
free itself of mysteries and secrecy and shall expose its 
details to the people under a slogan of pitiless publicity. 
This has served to add to the popular conception that 
international negotiations are saturated with intellectual, 
sleight-of-hand, depend-upon-spy systems and _ are 
carried on in whispers lest common folk hear and roar 
their disapproval. 

Do you know our own State Department? Do you 
know just how its machinery works in the case of just 
such a controversial exchange as we have been having 
with Germany? Then, you know a business organization 
which, though observing somewhat the manners and cus- 
toms and precedents of the business in which it is en- 
gaged, is none the less conducting a simple correspondence 
with a carefulness and a definite purpose not different 
essentially from the caution and the well-considered plan 
with which a large shipper would deal with the president 
of a railroad or a manufacturer with a retailer who had 
canceled an order. 

Under the secretary, just as an assistant manager in a 
business is under the manager, is the counselor. He has 
his duties just as a manager’s assistant would have tasks 
assigned him, and when the secretary is away, it is he, 
just as the second executive in an industrial organization, 
who steps partly into the shoes of authority. 

In foreign lands such an officer is called the under 
secretary, and the reason for the perpetuation of the mis- 
nomer we apply to him in the United States—a misnomer 
which caused persons everywhere to have a misconcep- 
tion of Mr. Lansing’s duties before he was promoted to 
the President’s cabinet—is that Congress has refused to 
imitate the European practise. 

If a business were to be asked to deal with a wide 
territory, it would deal with it in convenient geographical 
divisions and it would provide an administrative head 
for each division, and, no doubt, the administrative head 
of each division would bring increased efficiency to his 
task if he had special knowledge of the territory intrusted 
to his care.’ So it is in the State Department. There 
were, until the latter part of this July, four departments 
called in ready terms—Far Eastern, Near Eastern, 
Western European and European. Out of the thickening 
consideration of the country over our southern boundary, 
there has now sprung the fifth, or Mexican Department. 
These five divisions are distributed among the three 
assistant secretaries of state and the counselor. Ques- 
tions of political nature are referred to the assistant sec- 
retary to whom has been assigned the care of relations 
with those countries in the geographical division which 
has been assigned to him. 

How is it all done? 

For several years I was a unit in the administrative 
department of a large business organization which had 
intrusted to its care the management of many properties 








widely scattered over the country. It had its executive 
heads and executive assistants in charge of territorial 
districts; it had its representatives, resident at the locali- 
ties of its operations; it had its routine of business; it had 
its exciting moments when a strike, a fire, a flood, a 
cyclone, a sudden attack by adverse interests and other 
menaces were reported to the central office by a local 
representative. It had its own secret telegraphic code 
book. That roughly was its organization and its yearly 
round. 

And that too, roughly, is the story of our diplomatic 
machinery. 


O IT is that the information which gives rise to inter- 
national negotiations comes from the local repre- 
sentative of the business organization of the department. 
If he is an ambassador, he occupies the place of a local 
representative of first magnitude. Historically the am- 
bassador is unlike a minister, because theoretically, he 
is more than a representative of a government; he is the 
personal representative of a sovereign. The embassy— 
the office, secretaries, establishments of an ambassador— 
therefore, has a higher rank than the legation of a min- 
ister. There is nothing of mystery in ambassadors not 
to be found in ministers; there is no mystery about either; 
they are the local representatives of the business of di- 
plomacy waiting on the ground to do the errands of the 
United States and send the big political news back home, 
as the consuls in their own more commercial sphere send 
the news back home. 

Well, then, the news “breaks”! 

A foreign power, perhaps, has sent a dirigible aloft to 
drop an annihilating bomb upon her enemy’s super- 
dreadnought, the Exotic. Mistaking the lettering on the 
stern of our battleship, the Erratic, the implement of de- 
struction is loosed by the brave air men above the wrong 
ship. This is offensive, and for all we know, who have 
read the extras on the end of a news cable, is unfriendly. 

The news comes to the State Department. The Wash- 
ington correspondents gather about and send word to the 
home papers that the faces of the secretary and his 
asistants appear “grave.” 

But exactly the same process has been set in motion 
by the State Department that a business man would 
set in motion under the same circumstances. If pedes- 
trians were to rush in upon an executive of a great indus- 
trial interest sojourning in Paris, and say, “Your Pitts- 
burg plant has been destroyed by anarchists,” the busi- 
ness man would cable to his Pittsburg manager, “How 
about this? Send the cheerful or the revolting details.” 
He would want the facts before acting, and even before 
expressing himself as to his plan of action. 

So does the State Department. A cable askmg for 
further information is sent the “local man”—the am- 
bassador, or the minister. The “atmosphere of the De- 
partment is tense.” Of course it is! But it is necessary 
to know the facts. 

The ambassador does his utmost to obtain the facts. 
He finds among other things that before the offending 
dirigible unloosed the bomb, the officers of the Erratic, 
seeing sure destruction hovering over them, had ordered 
the light arms of the ship turned upon the dirigible and 
had thus contributed unwittingly to the mistake of the of- 
fenders. 
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The ambassador’s cable may arrive at the State De- 
partment in cipher. It is sent to the Department’s 
“Telegraph Office,” which is open day and night, to be 
“unscrambled,”—to be translated into English. 

The facts disclosed in the ambassador’s cable will be 
the basis for the procedure of the State Department. In 
a case as serious as that supposed, there is little ques- 
tion that the matter at once will be under the observa- 
tion, not only of the Secretary of State, but the President 
as well, and cabinet meetings may be called for a con- 
ference on the policy to be adopted. But this is outside 
the organization routine. 

The real pathway of the matter at hand is from the 
“Telegraph Office” to that-assistant secretary to whom 
is assigned consideration of foreign affairs arising in 
the “department” or territorial division of the world in 
whch the offending foreign power is located. 

The routine of handling the usual case is followed 
when the assistant secretary has prepared in his own 
office an “instruction” for the ambassador or minister 
representing the United States at the seat of government 
of the foreign power. This “instruction” contains the 
carefully phrased communication which the assistant 
secretary believes the United States should make to the 
offender through the ambassador or minister. The in- 
struction is revised perhaps by the assistant secretary, 
is recast by the counselor, is the subject for study on 
the part of the Secretary and for suggestion on the part 
of the President. 

The care in framing the communication made neces- 
sary by the requirements of common sense includes the 
consideration of the subject matter by the Solicitor of the 
State Department to whose office questions of interna- 
tional law are referred. For instance, the solicitor and 
his assistants within the last twelve months have been 
interested in the many new problems raised by the ex- 
tended use of the submarine and the aircraft of war. At 
the best, international law, resting upon precedents and 
general assent among nations, has no power behind it to 
enforce its terms, and speaking accurately, is no law at 
all; it stands no longer than the nation’s assent to it 
stands. And with new and unprecedented situations the 
international law of yesterday may not create the 
equities which it had intended to maintain today. Never- 
theless, the solicitor’s office may play no small part in 
the construction of the message we send to our neighbor. 

Must the government to which the communication is 
sent, reply at once? No. Of course in cases where the 
reply is eagerly desired, this is stated in the communi- 
cation or more often made the subject of an oral request 
by the minister or ambassador of the country sending the 
note. As a general practise, however, it is usually left 
to the foreign government to take its own time in making 
answer. This is founded on something more than mere 
custom and courtesy; it is founded upon the wisdom of 
allowing the other party full opportunity for formulating 
a deliberate policy, and, perhaps, for inviting its people 
to mold a policy to which they afterward will give sup- 
port. 


UR Secretary of State or the assistant secretaries 

send word to the ambassador or minister that a 
conference is desired. The diplomat comes. He may be 
asked to explain details of the note; he may volunteer 
information concerning the temper of the people of his 
country ; he may indirectly make inquiries as to the state 
of public opinion in our own country. If he wishes, he 
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may on his own initiative, and by oral representations, 
set forth or interpret its spirit. In a sentence the oral 
representations of the foreign country’s representative 
augment the formal correspondence. 

The correspondence between the parties is intended 
primarily as the record of the negotiations, but it may 
well be that the conferences held in our State Depart- 
ment, or in the foreign office abroad, may contribute 
more to the result of the diplomatic dealings than all the 
“instructions” or “notes” ‘which are exchanged. The 
correspondence is the record; the negotiations between 
diplomats is the background. 

Must the government receiving a communication re- 
frain from giving it publicity? Yes. Diplomacy recog- 
nizes that the papers passing between two countries are 
not for publication unless both our Department of State 
and the foreign office of the other government assent to 
publicity. But few will be the cases in which a foreign 
government expresses a wish for secrecy when our De- 
partment of State is ready to let the people of the coun- 
try know the nature and details of negotiations and 
assist, by the pressure of public opinion, in shaping 
our own course. 

This is true not only of republics and democracies but 
of empires as well. For our full intelligence of opinion 
about the ultimate values, our representative in Berlin 
must know the weight and leaning of public opinion in 
Germany. It is probable that he takes full account of 
the fact that the German people are in a state of patriotic 
zeal in which compromises, apologies or the relinquish- 
ment of any position once taken is a much more repul- 
sive dose for the spirit than it would be at a time of 
world peace. It may be that public opinion in Germany 
has been an embarrassment to their foreign office in 
negotiations with the United States; this fact he may 
have communicated to our Department of State. 

Consider, then, once more, the proposal that pitiless 
publicity be given diplomatic negotiations regardless of 
the special controversy between the countries. This is 
urged by those who feel that war is made by diplomats. 

But is this the sensible view? Is it the view of those 
who are led to believe vaguely that diplomacy is a mys- 
terious art, that the very word “diplomacy” smacks of 
its vulgar use when it is made to describe conduct of 
shrewdness, or slyness and perhaps of hypocrisy, espion- 
age, conspiracy and deceit? 

Those most familiar with the “inside” conduct of our 
State Department will not regard it as the sensible view. 
If “pitiless publicity” were a rule, rather than a prac- 
tise, the possibility of “trading out” honorably an in- 
ternational affair might be jeopardized. Suppose that a 
moment has arrived where an exchange of correspondence 
between our country and a foreign nation has resulted in 
a misunderstanding. This misunderstanding will be cor- 
rected tomorrow when the foreign ambassador will call 
at the State, War and Navy building in Washington. But 
here comes pitiless publicity! The correspondence is 
given to the press. In a large city on the Pacific coast 
it is interpreted by a populace, who will not wait, as lead- 
ing to war. The people of the city taking, they believe, 
time by the forelock, drive out all the citizens of the for- 
eign country. This furnishes a new cause for conflict. 
The first cause might be cured; the second may be in- 
curable. When war has resulted, it will be time to ask 
for explanations from those well-meaning people who 
have told us that pitiless publicity in diplomacy is a nec- 
essary step toward peace. 
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“Tiny imps trudged furnaceward” 


RUBBER-STAMPS IN HADES 


BY 


Then Satan, from a dizzy-height, surveyed 

The sea-of-upturned-faces, upon which 

Closest-attention was personified. 

And, for he was an-orator-of-power, began: 

“My-friends-I-have-been-pleasantly-surprised.” 
ee\ / OU can see for yourself, “said the Devil after he 

had recited the above improvisation, beating time 

thereto with a slightly seared forefinger, “what sort of 
thing my friend Milton would have written about me if 
he had unfortunately been reincar- 


ALICE MALONE 


TITILLANT recollection stirred in the Devil’s 
mind, and he chuckled. ‘Remember what I did to 
Tomlinson of Berkeley Square?” he inquired. “He was a 
rubber-stamp type. The final paragraph of his epistles 
to friends always began: ‘Well-I-must-close-now.’ He 
spoke occasionally at dinners, and invariably started: 
‘Unaccustomed-as-I-am-to-public-speaking’. I am not 
a vindictive person, but I do somehow take a special joy 
in having Tomlinson and his kind come to me with letters 
of introduction that say: ‘Anything- 





nated in this the rubber-stamp era 
of the English language. He would sj 
then have been known as an effec- 
tive-writer, and would have drawn a 
lifelike-portrait of me, which I never 
could have survived.” 

There was great activity all about. 
Feverish-activity, some would have 
said, hoping thereby to achieve a 
graphic-description. Tiny imps 
trudged furnaceward, bearing 
sheaves of newspaper editorials be- 
ginning ‘“A-matter-of-vital-impor- 
tance,” and with innumerable bound 
volumes of speeches and lectures in 
which the opening phrase was “It- 
seems-to-me.” “Fire,” said the 
Devil, in explanation, “is the great 
purger. With my unlimited thermal 
facilities I hope eventually to be- } RG 
come the dry-cleanser of the English lg AK 
language. The rubber-stamp is a “ 
stubborn disease and calls for a vio- 
lent remedy. 

“T wouldn’t be taking all this trouble except on Mil- 
ton’s account. I realize that for his sake I owe the Eng- 
lish language a favor. He gave me literary standing and 
a measure of respectability, and really made me feel for 
the first time that my famous fall had been worth while. 
Now, if he had called me an-excellent-man-but-misun- 
derstood, or a diamond-in-the-rough, or if he had pre- 
faced his discussion of the merits of my case by ad- 
mitting that there-was-much-to-be-said-on-both-sides, I 
should always have regarded my volplane from the side- 
real vertex as a waste of time and effort. Think how I 
should have felt if my chief poet and publicity sharp had 
tried to speak consolingly of the fall by remarking that 
after-all-a-change-of-altitude-does-one-good”! 








Aalt ware 


“The-genial-host” 


you-can-do-will-be-appreciated.’ ” 

He went on: “I don’t know exactly 
what we are going to do. I am 
afraid there is not much hope for 
the adult individual whose vocabu- 
lary has been thoroughly rubber- 
stamped. In spite of all I ean do, 
his ideas always will be adequately- 
expressed and well-received. Like 
other great reformers, I shall have 
to begin with the children. Educa- 
tion is the key. 





UT they are making it hard 

for me even to use the great 
weapon of education. Children pick 
up their knowledge of words from 
grammar books and from the rubber- 
stamp conversation of their elders. 
In the schools it is the enlightened 
thing to teach the use of tools and 
machinery, which curses the childish 
mind with authorized uniformity and 
gives official sanction to the idea that 
the skilful and original use of language is-after-all-not- 
practical-in-modern-industrial-life. I think that Milton 
was saved by the fact that he acquired his vocabulary 
from the Latin and Greek authors, who wrote before the 
invention of the rubber stamp, and that for a large part 
of his life he was blind and could not read the public 
prints of his day.” 

From the torrid zone below arose columns of thick 
yellow smoke, the result of incineration of a large, new 
consignment of heavily rubber stamped sex-fiction. The 
Devil sighed and turned to dispose of his accumulated- 
correspondence. “Good by,” he said. “Please don’t 
say you are so-glad-to-have-had-a-chance-to-talk-this- 
over-with-me.” 
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WHERE VILLA CROSSED THE BORDER: 

















The people of Columbus, New Mexico, will be a long time recovering from an ex- 
ceptionally horrifying nightmare. That it was something more than a nightmare 
will be impressed on them by these charred ruins strewn along their main street 


This man was an officer 
under Villa and his name 
was Red Lopez. In accord- 
ance with the genial custom 
of the Mexican military he 
was styled “General” Lo- 
pez. An American trooper 
who knew him scored an 
accurate shot and Lopez 
did not take part in Villa’s 
retreat to the mountains 


























Colonel H. J. Slocum, Thirteenth U. 8. Cav- There was a gr } 
: +. 4 eat se 
alry, who directed the repulse of the raiders the advance onto saan taro 
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‘CRIME AND PUNISHMENT AT COLUMBUS 











Columbus’s first day as a war-zone village brought an experience new to its resi- 
dents—the funerals of United States soldiers killed m action. It was this 
reminder of war’s harvest that christened the city of Columbus a military base 





American ranchers along 
the Mexican border found 
many familiar faces among 
the bandits slain in the 
Columbus raid. Often, as 
in the instance shown here, 
the dead Mexicans were 
formerly their ranch-hands 




















With the possible exception of a cavalry charge, there is no more picturesque 
military maneuver than the going into action of a field gun battery. A report 
of the approach of Villa raiders brought this battery dashing to adefensive position 
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“Oh! say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 





It’s a sight! it’s a kate! Oh, the wonders of the night! 


HOW THEY DO IT 


BY CHARLES MERZ 


HE new assistant could hardly wait for the pro- 

ducer to come into the office. There was bad news 
for him. So when the great man finally arrived, about 
noon, he found his new aide in a state of nervous ex- 
citement. 

“Chief!” exclaimed the young man. “They’ve got out 
an injunction. We've got to stop performances at the 
Victoria Theatre until the lawsuit is settled.” 

The producer took it philosophically. After a few 
oaths he removed his overcoat and started in on a con- 
structive policy. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” he said. “We'll have 
to put on a new show. Victoria Theatre—umm—we'll 
make it a musical comedy. Let’s see: Today’s Tuesday ; 
we'll open Thursday night.” 


“Joe,” the producer was talking over the telephone to 
his press agent, “Joe, we’ve got a new show going into 
the Victoria on Thursday night. Two columns in all the 
morning papers tomorrow, and three on Thursday. 
What’s its name? What difference does that make? 
Just say I’m producing it, with my typical beauty cho- 
rus—fifty of ’em—not a one over eighteen—and all per- 
sonally selected by me. Have I got them? No, 
of course not. But Harrvy’ll loan me some from one of 
his road companies. I'll call you up in an 
hour and give vou a few stars. And Joe—Joe! just 
a minute; I think you better say something about its 
being an American Gilbert and Sullivan.” 


“Well,” mused the producer, a half hour later, “we 
certainly have got a knockout cast. Ben Thomas will 
sing the leading réle. He doesn’t know anything about 
singing, but he’s one of the best moving-picture actors in 
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the business—and that’s a whole lot better. Then that 
slack-wire pair from Keith’s will supply the comedy. 
We can stick in a tight-rope act easy enough. We'll have 
both of them wear six vests, and take ’em off one by one. 
Say, it’ll be one of the most artistic comedy acts in the 
business. And Harry’ll come through with a chorus. He’s 
probably got most of the original Merry Widow crew 
still together. Now for a heroine. How about—Mabel 
Masters?” 

“But she can’t sing!” objected the young assistant. 
“And she can’t dance! And she certainly can’t act!” 

“Who said she could?” demanded the producer. “This 
isn’t a play. It’s a musical comedy. What in hell do 
we want with an actress?” 


A few minutes later the producer was using his tele- 
phone again. “Bill,” he said, “we’ve got a show going 
into the Victoria and I want you to do the music and 
lyrics. . . . You can’t? Sure you can! You’ve got 
two whole days. That’s better. I knew you’d 
do it if we gave you time. And Bill, I want a lot of this 
preparedness stuff, see? They’re lapping it up. Let’s 
see. Suppose you do two comedy songs, two moonlights, 
a deep-sea solo, and about eight good war-cries. Got it? 
a And a big finale with the punch. . . . What? 
You'll do that one now, if I hold the wire a minute? All 
right.” 

Three minutes later the composer read the finale of 
the new Gilbert and Sullivan operetta over the tele- 
phone. It started out this way: 

Oh! say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

It’s a sight! it’s a kite! Oh, the wonders of the night! 

What so proudly we hailed, at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Let her gleam! let her scream! let her burst her blooming bean! 
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Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
Gave proof through the night, that our flag was still there. 
Was she there? Bet your hair! She’s a bear, she’s a bear! 
Oh, say does that, ete. 


“Gosh!” said the producer. “I believe we've made a 
mistake. The Victoria’s going to be too small to hold 
’em!”’ 


The costumer and the scene painter had come, in re- 
sponse to the summons of their chief. 

“Boys,” said the producer, “you know what I want, all 
right. And you’ve got two whole days to do it in. About 
scenes—I guess we’d better give up the trench stuff and 
the French hospitals for a while. They’re getting pretty 
sick of it. Besides, this is a play by, for and in honor of 
Americans. So we'll put all the scenes in this country. 
Now let’s see: we’ve got an old drop of Niagara Falls, 
haven’t we? Well, make it over into the Grand Canyon. 
What? It'll show? All the better. They’ll think it’s 
impressionistic. Go as far as you like,—only, don’t have 
it look anything like the original. Put in purple street 
lamps on the sides of the canyon. And blue roses. They’re 
eating that stuff up, nowadays. The second act, of 
course, will be in the lady’s bedroom. And the last one 
—how about Alaska? Has that been done? No? Good! 
We can have an avalanche. 

“As for costumes—just the usual thing, Fred. A little 
more than last time, of course. And impressionistic. 
You know what I mean. Wait a minute! This is a 
patriotic play. We’ll have star-spangled tights in the 
Alaska scene. What’s that? Oh, hell! they never think 
about the climate.” 


“Well,” said the manager, “T guess we’ve got it all 
done. But somehow it seems as if I’d forgotten some- 
thing.” 





“How about’ the play itself?” suggested the young 
assistant. ; 


“Don’t worry about that,” said the producer. “We can 
pick that up at the rehearsal. . By George! I 
know what we've forgotten! We haven’t got the 
name.” 

“Would Love and Laughter do?” asked the aide. 

“I’m afraid not,” said the producer. Then his face 
lit up: “We'll call it Sweet Land of Liberty!” he 
said. 


And on Thursday night it opened: 


JOHN MILLS 


Presents 
MABEL MASTERS 
in | 
“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


By Harry Wallace . 


MUSIC & LYRICS BY 
MOWRY 


SCENES BY 
CANFIELD 


GOWNS BY REGNOIR 


Mr. Mills was right: the Victoria Theatre was too 
small to hold them. Sweet Land of Liberty ran a year 
and a half. You and I and other lovers of art were dis- 
gusted with the cheap way it had been pieced together. 
But we went to see it five times. 
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“But we went to see it five times” 











PREPARING FOR THE GREAT SPRING DRIVE 










The figure in the air is Peckinpaugh of the New 
York Americans, who is using his fellow-infield- 
er, Marsel, as a convenient piece of gymnastic 
apparatus for early setting-up _ exercises 

















Pipp, first baseman of 
the New York Ameri- 
cans, is an earnest seeker 
after training camp alti- 
tude records, and goes 
after high ones with an 
expression of intense 
zeal on his young and 
highly mobile features 














After a few weeks of 
this, excess flesh will 
cease to bother Mat- 
thewson and Benton of 
the New York Gnuants. 
Mr. McGraw, seen in 
the centre, differs from 
the other two medicine 
ball devotees in that he 
is not necessarily reduc- 
ing weight to hold his job 
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HUERTA AND THE TWO WILSONS 


BY ROBERT H. MURRAY 





ee UR ambassador has done 9 of the name, Huntington Wilson, 
() great piece of work this I N HIS first article M r. Mur-  Knox’s chief assistant in the State De- 


day,” was the enthusiastic 


ray told how he had seen partment. The two Wilsons teamed 


comment of one of the leaders of the Madero lying murdered by hired well. Apparently, they thought along 
colony to me on the night that Madero, @8sassins. He had read the dis- similar lines where Mexico was con- 
a captive, paced the floor of his tem- patch, written by our own am- cerned. Taft and Knox seldom, if ever. 
porary prison in the National Palace, bassador to Mexico, urging that weddled. This indifference may be 
while Huerta, Diaz, Mondragon and we accept the excuses of the charged to sloth, misinformation, or a 


the American ambassador portioned his *vurderers.. Ambassador Wilson 


vast and disregarding ignorance as to 


political raiment in the American Em- had prior knowledge of the the true conditions of affairs in Mexico 
bassy, on constructively American ter- Huerta plot. The good faith of and what Henry Lane Wilson was do- 
ritory, under the American flag, em- the American government had ing there. 


braced one another, and emptied een betrayed and distrust of its 


Until the Madero revolution started 


bumpers of the ambassador’s cham- motives created in the minds of Wilson’s disposition and opportunity 


pagne to the success of the new gov- 


Spanish-Americans 


for making things uncomfortable for 





ernment. The American voice he ns =the Diaz government received no chance 


almost unanimous sentiment of the colony. Wilson 
often has declared that his actions during the Tragic Ten 
Days in the City of Mexico were fully indorsed and ap- 
proved of by the Americans in Mexico. No one ever has 
disputed it. 

So Wilson went pat-patting about the City of Mex- 
ico. A neat, gray little man with a fox-like face, a per- 
fect toupee, admirable clothing, stooped-shouldered, 
truculent, a trotting walk, a sniggering laugh; broad, 
black pince-nez ribbon; taking counsel from the worst 
and most unsafe elements in the community ; venomously 
and openly despising the Mexicans; coldly disliking Diaz, 
jeering at de la Barra, hating Madero, first striking hands 
with Huerta, unmindful of tht sinister gouts of red that 
stained them, later hating him too; ambitious, poor in 
pocket, bitten by dreams of an American conquest south 
of the Rio Grande which would sweep him into the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Mexico—always playing a game in 
which Mexico and the Mexicans should be the losers and 
the United States and Wilson the winners. How he 
manipulated his cards in the game we shall see later. 

Taft came to government. Brother John clamored for 
reward from Taft for the services he and his newspaper 
had rendered to Taft before and during the campaign 
of 1908. He demanded that Henry Lane be raised to 
ambassadorial rank and transferred to Mexico. The 
then ambassador, David E. Thompson of Nebraska, a 
Republican, had played out his string. Washington had 
heard that Thompson had more diligently considered 
Thompson in Mexico than he had his government. There 
were unpleasant stories as to the manner in which he 
had obtained ownership of the Pan-American railway in 
southern Mexico. Americans in trouble in Mexico com- 
plained that they could not get service from Thompson, 
that he flatly avoided pressing matters wherein Americans 
were concerned which might discommode the Diaz gov- 
ernment. Sometimes the quality and acts of the repre- 
sentatives we have sent to Mexico, and other Spanish- 
American republics, has not tended to strengthen the 
confidence of the natives in the good faith and disinter- 
ested motives of the United States towards its smaller 
sisters to the south. Taft deposed Thompson. He made 
a bad matter worse by putting in Wilson. The President 
and Secretary of State Knox proceeded to commit the 
gravest error of all. They left Mexico and Mexican 
affairs unreservedly in the hands of Wilson and a third 


to vent itself. A perusal of his dispatches to the State 
Department from November of 1910, the commencement 
of the revolution, until May of 1911, when the Diaz gov- 
ernment crashed to ruins, indicate a tone of pessimism 
as to the ability of Diaz to maintain himself. Wilson 
phophesied and insisted from the beginning of the Ma- 
dero revolt that Diaz would be overthrown. His augury 


came true. But Diaz was not beaten because of the’ 


strength developed by the revolution. The Maderistas 
had accomplished virtually nothing so far as gaining con- 
trol of any considerable portion of the federal territory 
was concerned. Old age beat Diaz. Indifference of 
Washington to anti-Diaz plotting on American territory 
beat him. Illness helped. The cowardice, treachery and 
incompetence of the majority of his advisers and sup- 
posably strong men beat him. The rottenness of his army 
and its leaders beat him. The weakening of the man up- 
on whom he most leaned—Limantour—beat him. The 
wailing and weeping, the entreaties and prayers of his 
women-folk beat him. Fear of an American intervention 
beat him. That fear was fostered by Henry Lane Wil- 
son. Over the bloody, but almost to the last unbowed, 
head of Diaz, the ambassador first brandished the big 
stick of intervention. 


RGED by the specter of intervention, Diaz went 
into exile. De la Barra became provisional Presi- 
dent and was in office from May until October, in 1911. 
Wilson did not find de la Barra as supine as he had im- 
agined, perhaps, he would. De la Barra persisted in 
proceeding, as President, on the principle that Mexico 
possessed sovereign rights, that she had not given offense 
to the United States, that the relations between the two 
countries were friendly and that he, and not the Ameri- 
can ambassador, was charged with the executive power 
in Mexico. Wilson speedily became disgruntled with de 
la Barra. His reports to the State Department during 
de la Barra’s ad interim presidency demonstrate this. 
He was still pessimistic. 

Wilson attempted to patronize Madero. He aspired to 
become the guide. philosopher and friend of Madero. 
This was before Madero was inaugurated. Madero, in 
Wilson’s estimation, corresponded to someone’s definition 
of the word “lad”: “A lad is a boy with a man’s hand on 
his head.” Wilson cast Madero for the réle of the lad, 
the hand on the lad’s head, of course, being Wilson’s. 
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But Madero declined the part, after a trial performance 
which took place at a dinner given for Madero in the 
University Club in the City of Mexico. This donner, 
which was engineered by Wilson and his satellites in the 
American colony, was part of the elaborate “get-next- 
quick” campaign carried on by Americans who sought to 
arrange a continuance of the close and profitable relations 
they had enjoyed withthe old government, and by avid 
and ambitious outsiders, intent upon elbowing themselves 
into a place in the Mexican financial and businesssunlight. 
Wilson made the principal speech at the dinner. In his 
wonted tactless manner he blundered. He lectured Ma- 
dero. He exhorted him. He advised him. He impressed 
upon him how “we,” presumably the Americans in Mex- 
ico, expected him to run his government. He verbally 
laid a paternal and condescending hand upon the lad 
Madero’s head, and patted it. Madero sat glum, ner- 
vously snatching at his black beard. The listening 
Americans applauded vociferously. They thought that the 
Americans in Mexico and the ambassador were coming in- 
to their own; that Wilson had gentled Madero. But far 
from it. Madero left the club an angry, a humiliated 
man. Thereafter, until the end of Madero’s life, the 
American ambassador’s influence with the Mexican gov- 
ernment was nil. So far as rendering service to his own 
government, or to his countrymen in the republic, he 
was worse than useless. Matters that ordinarily might 
_easily have been arranged were fraught with every con- 
ceivable difficulty, or made impossible for Wilson to com- 
pass. Nothing which he wanted the Mexican government 
to do was done, until the last excuse, trick of delay, or 
subterfuge was exhausted. Wilson did not take his punish- 
ment lying down. He kicked energetically against the 
pricks, and continually made his plaints to Washington. 
In Huntington Wilson he found a sympathetic listener. 
Manual Calero was then Mexican ambassador in Wash- 
ington. Huntington Wilson passed the ambassador’s 
fulminations on to Calero. Calero reported them back 
to the Foreign Office in the City of Mexico. Madero’s 
dislike and distrust of Wilson battened upon the fuel 
which Wilson himself supplied. Madero, like Diaz, was 
advised to ask Washington to recall Wilson. He had 
justification in his knowledge of Wilson’s contemptuous 
allusions in mixed gatherings to Madero personally and 
to his administration; in the perversions that permeated 
Wilson’s communications to the State Department re- 
garding internal conditions in Mexico. This was in 1912. 
When 1913 dawned Madero, despite the forces which 
were working against him, the indifference of Washington 
to the weal or woe of his government, and the passive 
or active hostility of elements in his country that should 
have rallied to his support, was slowly gaining ground. 
The Madero government, in fact, was well regarded 
everywhere save in Mexico and in Washington. In Mex- 
ico Madero was forced to reckon with the spirit of re- 
action, spreading from the so-called solid, substantial 
elements in the country, which always contrasted the new 
with the old order, to the disadvantage of the new. In 
the United States he was obliged to cope with the hostil- 
ity of representatives of great investment interests who 
were sure of their “rights” and profits under a “strong” 
government, such as Diaz wielded, and who were doubt- 
ful of both under a government founded on the political 
principles championed by Madero; and with the sus- 
picious, indifferent, hectoring attitude of Washington, 
fomented by Henry Lane Wilson, abetted by 
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Huntington Wilson and permitted by Taft and Knox. 

European kingdoms and principalities were more 
friendly and helpful to Madero than the country of free 
and democratic institutions, pledged to foster and protect 
governments in Spanish-America of the sort that Madero 
was ambitious to create for Mexico. Madero to his dying 
day could not explain to himself the hostility of Wash- 
ington to him and his government excepting on one theory 
—that Washington measured its attitude toward Mexico 
by what Henry Lane Wilson reported to the State De- 
partment. Of the nature of Wilson’s reports he knew 
full well. He feared Wilson for the influence which he 
believed the ambassador had with the Washington gov- 
ernment. He was eager to have Wilson taken out of 
Mexico, but, like Diaz, he hesitated, fearing further to 
antagonize Washington by giving the ambassador his 
passports. Washington, which should have been solid 
ground under his feet, was quicksand, treacherous, uncer- 
tain. 


ANUEL MONDRAGON was the intellectual head 

of the Diaz-Reyes-Mondragon cuartelazo, or mili- 
tary uprising, which began in the City of Mexico early on 
the morning of February 9, 1913. Reyes and Diaz were 
his tools. Mondragon, who rose to brigadier’s rank in 
the old federal army, attained a fame wholly dispropor 
tionate to his talents and deserts, as an artillery expert 
and inventor of field artillery. 

Madero shelved him when he became President. 
Mondragon went to Europe and applied himself to plot- 
ting. He was an ambitious rogue. It was a race be- 
tween him and Huerta, as to which would first filch the 
government from Madero. Both depended upon being 
able to swing the army agajnst Madero. Madero, who in 
his way was as tactless a man as Wilson, played directly 
into the hands of Mondragon and Huerta by going out of 
his path, seemingly, to antagonize the officers of the army 
and alienate their loyalty. 

Both Reyes and Diaz were credited with having a 
strong following in the army. The army, as a matter 
of fact, had confidence in neither. The militaires re- 
fused to follow Reyes when he revolted. They were 
equally unresponsive to Diaz when he started his abor- 
tive uprising in Vera Cruz in the latter part of 1912. 

Mondragon in Europe had been watching the course 
of events in Mexico with a speculative eye. Friends in 
Mexico kept him posted. He had seen Madero win 
through the first line of breakers that threatened to 
swamp his administration. Reyes had tried to unseat 
him, and failed. Orozco tried, and failed. Diaz tried, 
and failed. Mondragon had made hay among the colony 
of Mexican expatriates in Paris and other parts of 
Europe—former cientificos. They had given him moral 
and material encouragement. He slipped across the At- 
lantic and into Mexico with plans for dealing a final and 
crushing blow at Madero. Mondragon gathered about 
him a handful of rascals—lions of kidney similar to him- 
self, for the most part army officers. Reyes and Diaz 
were only pawns in the miserable game of treason which 
the lupine-faced Mondragon was playing. So lightly did 
Mondragon reckon them that it was not until a few days 
before the beginning of the revolt that Reyes was per- 
mitted to know anything of what was in the wind. Mon- 
dragon did not even take the trouble to inform Diaz, who 
had been brought to the City of Mexico from Vera Cruz 
and was in the federal penitentiary. 


The third instalment of “Huerta and the Two Wilsons” will appear in next week’s issue 
































“A fight—and I didn’t start it!” 





THE ALLEGED FUTILITY OF CANALS 


BY WILLIAM HALLECK JONES 


HE recent upheavals in the Panama Canal have re- 

vived forebodings as to the canal’s stability and 
permanence, and dire predictions are made in certain 
quarters as to its ultimate failure. These auguries recall 
the dicta of quidnuncs ancient and modern that such 
would be the fate of the Suez Canal. 

Thus a writer in the London Examiner in 1860 damns 
the proposal to connect the Mediterranean and Red 
seas: 

“We have once more to advert to the monster folly 
of the nineteenth century. It is now understood that 
our government perceives the wisdom of leaving a pro- 
ject so insane to the fate and ridicule that inevitably 
await it. Let us for a moment glance at the 
scheme which has stirred the bile of France and obtained 
the patronage of five European nations; those only who 
from their experience are the best judges of such works, 
and who have the deepest interest in the shortest cut to 
the Indies—England anu Holland—withholding their ap- 
probation. 

“The project is to cut a ship canal three hundred feet 
wide and forty feet deep over ninety miles of sand. The 
canal would be a stagnant and pestilential ditch. ie 


After a column of proofs, hydrostatic, geographic, eco- 
nomic and sanitary, the article concludes with this fan- 
tastic prophesy: 

“The Suez Canal will be begun but never completed. 
Its wreck, as useless as the pyramids, but far less inter- 
esting, will, like the pyramids, be exhibited to posterity, 
probably under the name of the ‘French Folly.’ Sup- 
posing it, however, by some unhoped-for miracle, to be 
finished, assuredly no work of man in the world will 
equal it in magnitude and worthlessness except the Chi- 
nese Wall built two thousand years ago by laborious and 
miscaleulating barbarians.” 

Strabo says the canal was first cut by Seostris before 
the Trojan era; other writers say it was the son of 
Psammitticus who began the work. -Darius the first suc- 
ceeded to the undertaking, but when it was nearly com- 
pleted desisted because of the wiseacres’ contention that 
the land would be ruined by overflow. 

The second Ptolemy did complete it and constructed 
an artfully contrived barrier—diaphragma—which he 
could open or close for or against the passage of vessels. 
Herodotus says the canal was constructed by Pharaoh 
Necho and that 120,000 laborers perished in the work. 
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HENRY VIII: 

N A year in which many things are 

being done to honor, presumably, 
the memory of William Shakespeare, 
one splendid accomplishment stands 
out. The year is not finished—sun- 
dry masques and pageants are immi- 
nent—but it is not likely that there 
will be a finer tercentenary tribute 
than Sir Herbert Tree’s performance 
of Henry VIII. 

The triumph of this performance 
is the more remarkable because it has been accomplished 
with such poor material as Henry VIII. It is as if, in 
the year 2206, some manager were to honor Ibsen with a 
performance of Love’sComedy. Or, for the benefit of those 
for whom this comparison is not significant, it is as 
if Mr. George Cohan’s memory were to be kept green, 
three hundreds years from now, by a revival of that 
early and laborious faree—The Wise Guy. In either 
case the ardent tercentenarist would be working with 
material below standard in quality. Hamlet, A Doll’s 
House, Seven Keys to Baldpate; Macbeth, Hedda Ga- 
bler, and Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway—these 
are the materials with which to build a memorial. 

Paradoxically, it is this lack of ‘excellence that makes 
Henry VIII so satisfactory a play for celebration pur- 
poses. It is a spectacle, not a drama. One watches and 
marvels, but the emotions are never taxed. Hamlet, well 
acted, is too poignant to permit consciousness of author- 
ship. And consciousness of authorship is the purpose of a 
tercentenary celebration. Thus one of the greater plays 
would meet failure through success. When Hamlet is 
on the stage, Shakespeare is driven into the wings. When 
Henry VIII is being played, attention is not so centred 
on the product—at the expense of the producer. 

Scholastic quibble though this sound, it is a very real, 
though perhaps unconscious, influence. Nor is it the 
only quality that fits Henry VIII for celebration pur- 
poses. Pageantry has always a certain grandeur and im- 
pressiveness. The eleven almost separate incidents that 
form Sir Herbert Tree’s production have a_ holiday 
glamour. The spectator feels that before him there is 
going on a celebration. 

Moreover, Henry VIII is a play of which we know— 



















ticularly fond. Both he and Ben Jonson were wont to 
arrange the masquers which were so much in vogue in 
their time. Shakespeare, we may assume, loved pagean- 
try. He consequently enjoyed Henry VIII, and its spec- 
tacular possibilities. It was the firing off of the cannon 
which resulted in the burning of the Globe Theatre. 
Proof enough of a love for stage-mounting. Penalty, too, 
—when it is considered that to this fire the destruction 
of Shakespeare’s manuscripts was probably due. 


O BE sure, Sir Herbert Tree did not come to the 

conclusion that this play was peculiarly fitted to 
celebration purposes, and then produce it for that cause 
alone. Tis first production of Henry VIII was in Lon- 
don several years ago—when the play had the longest 
run that any Shakespeare play has ever had in any land. 
A special American performance was not, then, Sir Her- 
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THE STAGE 


so far as we know anything—that Shakespeare was par- . 
















A TRIBUTE 
bert’s aim. But the result is none the 
* less satisfactory: particularly in view 
3 of the excellent cast he has gathered: 

4 no better qualified troupe has per- 
Ghe% formed on Broadway for a number of 
years. 

The finest figure is the king— 


igi i played by Lyn Harding. That capi- 


Sn ter AU - : * 
hie m™ tal actor exactly understood and ex- 


pressed the characteristics of the 
bluff, sensual Henry. The part 
tempted exaggeration. Mr. Harding was ever subtle. 

The other chief parts were quite as well taken. Sir 
Herbert himself played, as he did in London, the rdle 
of Cardinal Wolsey. To that brilliant figure he gave a 
dignified performance. Fresh from movie-ized California, 
he now and then seemed to “register,” rather than act: 
but even this was net out of place in pageantry. Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison gave the strong, sweet per- 
formance of Queen Katharine that would be expected 
of her; Charles Dalton made a success of the unhappy 
role of Buckingham; and Miss Willette Kershaw made 
a demure, if somewhat cabaret-like, Anne. The minor 
parts, of which there are many, were well done—with 
the exception of that of Cardinal Campeius,—who was 
quite futile. 


N THE hands of Sir Herbert Tree, the play has un- 

dergone a number of alterations. On this point no one 
is so well qualified to speak as Sir Herbert himself. He 
says, “Henry VIII is largely a pageant play. As such it 
was conceived and written. As such it will be presented 
to the public. Indeed, it is obvious that it would be far 
better not to produce the play at all than to do so with- 
out those colorful and eye-filling decorative adjuncts 
by which alone the action of the play can be illus- 
trated. 

“Of course, it is not possible to do more than indicate 
on the stage the sumptuousness of the period of history 
covered by the play; but it is hoped that an impression 
will be conveyed to our own time of Henry in his habit 
as he lived, of his own people, of the architecture, and 
of the manners and customs of that great age. 

“Tt has been thought desirable to omit almost in their 
entirety those portions of the play which deal with the 
Reformation, being, as they are, practically void of 
dramatic interest and calculated, as they are, to weary 
an audience. In taking this course, I feel the less hesita- 
tion, as there can be no doubt that all these passages 
were from the first omitted in Shakespeare’s own repre- 
sentations of the play. 

“We have incontrovertible evidence that in Shake- 
speare’s time, Henry VIII was played in ‘two: short 
hours.’ Acted without any waits whatsoever, Henry 
VIII, as it is written, would take at least three hours 
and a half in the playing. Although we are not able to 
compass the performance within the prescribed ‘two short 
hours,’ for we show a greater respect for the preservation 
of the text than did Shakespeare himself, an attempt will 
be made to confine the absoli.te spoken words as nearly 
as possible within the time prescribed in the 
prologue.” 
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THE AUTHOR 
OF A WEIRD FAD 


ROM a certain point of view 
the current season has been 

a failure. There has been no 
play written backwards, no new 
jolts in costuming at the Winter 
Garden. But at least there has 
been an advance along other 
lines: most of the new comedies 
have been intelligent, some have 
even been funny. It may be that 
this fad for good sense and mirth 
was started by Miss Marie 
Tempest. At the very beginning 
of the season she staged two 
comedies of this type. One was 
the aged but still frolicsome 
Duke of Killiekrankie. The other 
was Barrie’s fine one-act play— 
Rosalind. While the two plays 
were popular, they were not 
noisy enough to stay all season. 
But Miss Tempest was deter- 
mined to finish up what she had 
begun—and so she has returned 
to Broadway in C. Haddon 
Chambers’s The Great Pursuit— 
formerly known as The Idler 




















T MAKES all the difference in hi 
the world, you know, the way I) } I Mh Uy) 
you feel when you take up a new f Wil) Mh, , 
book of verse. If, for example, you hs he }, 
are straining your ears for the soft TA 

strumming of strings, and find in- 
stead that you are challenged to 
sink your teeth into solid, meaty 
ideas, you will not enjoy that book 
of verse. The same thing happens 
if you crave metrical metaphysics 
and find charlotte russe. 
Therefore, when the writer of 
these lines skipped from a perusal 
of Brian Hooker’s lucid lyricism to 
the poems contained in Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s The Man 
Against the Sky, he found himself 
obliged to wrestle mightily’ with 
stanza after stanza to get a plausi- 
ble concept of what the poet was 
trying to say. Mr. Robinson is 
wonderfully and consistently ab- 
stract. One pursues his thought 
through a maze of industrious indirectness and aches with 
fatigue at the journey’s end. The poem from which the 
volume takes its title is the most notable instance of 
this trait. 








URNING from a poet who (as Mr. Robinson does) 

makes Ben Jonson tell a story more vaguely and 
indirectly than Joseph Conrad could, to an author who 
treats in crystal-clear style of so technical a topic as 
auction bridge, the reviewer achieves that variety of 
mental reaction so indispensable to cerebral content. The 
writer is Mr. R. F. Foster, ard the work is Foster’s 
Auction Bridge for All. Lest Mr. Foster’s name prove by 
itself incomplete identification, one needs only to point 
out that he is the author of that thrilling work, Cooncan, 
and of that snappy treatise called Royal Auction Bridge 
With Nullos. 

Mr. Foster packs his volume with human interest. He 
informs us that auction bridge is infinitely more than a 
game of cards. “There is probably no game,” he says, 
“which so fittingly mirrors the present attitude of the 
American mind in the conduct of business affairs.” He 
appreciates the self-sacrifice that the game demands of 
its followers, thus: “In society one is called upon to play 
with all sorts of partners and to make up rubbers that 
one would never think of cutting into at the club.” 

For use in the copybooks of school-children of a later 
day many terse, forceful maxims can be culled from Mr. 
Foster’s book. How would this look at the top of a 
grammar-school penman’s page: “It is impossible to lose 
anything in the long run by sound bidding or good play.” 
Or this: “If the adversaries play an ace, why not shed 
the king of that suit?” To those who would contend that 
penmanship, and_ therefore 
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O PEOPLE still read novels 
aloud? It is an amiable cus- 
tom,tending notably toward domes- 
ticity, but somewhat complicated 
in the case of, for example, Mr. 
DeMorgan’s works by the neces- 
sity either of enunciating the many 
French and Italian phrases or of 
palpably and baldly skipping them. 
If the novel reader can give an air 
of plausibility to his pronunciation 
of French and Italian he should by 
all means read aloud at every op- 
portunity. 
He will, however, run into a 
mine-strewn sea if he attempts 
audible interpretation of Mr. Edwin 
Herbert Lewis’s novel, Those 
About Trench. Mr. Lewis refuses 
to confine himself to the pleasant, 
customary tongues with which one 
is expected to be reasonably famil- 
iar. He besprinkles his pages with 
tags from all the tongues of the 
near East and the far East. One character jauntily re- 
marks: “Szifoo bot ok siz” (Chinese). Another retorts 
with “Baveddin belagerdan” (Syrian). Presently one of 
the book’s personages bursts into Serbian song, thus: 
“Shto Morava moutna telche,” and continues in the same 
vein for « stanza or two. The novel’s leading juvenile— 
who is entirely original and likable—volunteers in ex- 
cellent Bokharan: “Boz dal srecu yonacku.” 

What is the reader going to do? Those About Trench 
is interesting enough for all ordinary purposes, and has 
many piquancies of style, but it is entirely too polyglot 
for fireside consumption. It ought some time to be read 
in a large public hall by one of those official gentlemen at 
Isllis Island who speak all the world’s known languages. 
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oS paeceseeuete caught between the fires of the Prac- 
tical-Education enthusiasts and the noble army of 
Emancipated-Poets, the classics of literature are in a bad 
way, and may after all be compelled to retire to some con- 
venient five-foot shelf to seek internment for the balance 
of the war. Their plight is epitomized in the title of a 
volume of papers by Mr. Albert Mordell, called Dante 
and Other Waning Classics. The dominant emotion of 
the book is Mr. Mordell’s pained astonishment that 
Dante, Milton and John Bunyan (among others) should 
have been able to fool the public as long as they have. 
After demonstrating the entire worthlessness of the 
Divine Comedy, the critic puts in a word for Dante him- 
self, admitting that “as a type and personality of his 
time he will interest us.” Then he tears on to a demolition 
of Paradise Lost, which is “built upon a theological sys- 
tem that is false and a demonology that is monstrous.” 
Like the works just mentioned, the other classics of 
which Mr. Mordell disapproves 





copybooks, are out of date, we 
retort that the sentences quoted 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


are found to be objectionable, 
chiefly because of their non- 





ean be used with equal success 
by typists in place of the 
aphorism about good men com- 
ing to the aid of the party. 
Ability to frame great funda- 
mental truths in language of 
the moment is necessary to any 
writer, whether of auction 
bridge or anthropology. 
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THE MAN AGAINST THE SKY Bu Edwin A. Robinson 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


FOSTER’S AUCTION BRIDGE FOR ATI 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York $1 


THOSE ABOUT TRENCH 
The Macmillan Company, New York $1 35 


DANTE AND OTHER WANING CLASSICS 
The Acropolis Publishing Company, Philadelphia ~ $1 


modern attitude toward relig- 
ion. Thus Bunyan is “a deluded 
revivalist,” whose descriptive 
passages are “not up to the 
great French romanticists.” St. 
Augustine is taken to task be- 
cause his Confessions “never 
entertain us with vivid, realistic 
accounts of his sins.” 


$1.35 
By R. F. Foster 


Bu Edwin H. Lewis 


By Albert Mordell 





LAME the typewriter. I don’t 
mean the girl, I mean the ma- 
chine. Who can tell for how many 
of the vagaries and extravagances 
of authors such as have been rife— 
as the poet says when he wants a 
rhyme for life—for the past good 
many years, and so much deplored 
and theorized about, the typewriter 
has been responsible? Since the 
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BLAME THE TYPEWRITER 
BY ELIZABETH WADDELL 


writing to be found in all England. 
So with the author. Hiding behind 
the typewriter he feels almost as 
comfortably incognito as does Dea- 
con Alf Alfa of Goose Neck, when 
he packs a clean shirt in his telescope 
grip and goes to the city for a va- 
cation. You can tell the type- 
writer as many scandalously inti- 
mate things as you can a chance 


acquaintance—things yot would 
sooner die than tell your nearest 
friend. Even though you do sign 
your name to the stuff, it is different, 
quite different from seeing it in your 
own “fist.” You can certainly tell 
it things you wouldn’t tell an aman- 
uensis—though I know that not all 
literary indiscretions are confined to 
those in my secretariless condition. 





war came to explain 


things I had about , 


decided that the 
various madnesses 
that have made 
themselves felt in 
literature and _ life, 
particularly in the 
last decade, were 
caused by the im- 
pending calamity in 
the air, even as 
dumb animals sense 
a storm long before 
it breaks, and are all 
wrought up in their 
nerves and emotions. 
Now, however, I be- 
lieve that the ap- 
parently harmless 
and modernly neces- 
sary typewriter is at 
least largely to 
blame. Its now uni- 
versal use by all 
such of the scrib- 
bling fraternity as 
cannot afford aman- 
uenses, is a sort of 
breastwork behind 
which to hide in- 
dividuality. It is 
almost as bad as a 
pseudonym. It is 
impersonal—a thing 
of metal merely. It 
never lets the writer 
see how his copy 
would look in his 
own handwriting, 
which if he could 
do, would in many 
cases make his blood 
run cold with hor- 
ror. I remember 
hearing about a 
young Englishwo- 
man of many affairs 
of the heart, who 
congratulated _her- 
self that there was 
not a scrap of her 

















Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 

To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 


One Policy 














vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 
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“MY IDEAL MOTOR CAR” 


WINNERS OF THIRD AND FOURTH PRIZES AND HONORABLE MENTION 


WING to limitations of space 
it was impossible last week to 
publish the letters that won third 
and fourth prizes in our Ideal Car 
contest. So here they are, in the 
order of their importance. Don C 
Kemerer gives his ideal of a roadster, 
and is very specific: 
To start from the ground up— 
First, the tires would be -thirty- 
four by four and a half “Goodrich 





WINNERS 


First prize, $15, W. P. Lukens, Eng. Exp. 
Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Second prize, $10, Donald Royal, 1432 
Jackson Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Third prize, Harper's Weekly for a year, 
Don C. Kemerer, 35 Walmer Rd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Fourth prize, Harper’s Weekly for six 
months, (Mrs.) Jessie Chesebrough Porter, 
Marshall, Michigan. 


Car would be painted dull battleship 
gray with bright gray trimmings. 

And now comes Mrs. Porter, win- 
ner of the fourth prize: 

As the wife of a grocery man and 
the mother of four growing children, 
I have no moral right to have an 
ideal of any kind, but if I am to have 
an ideal car, it is simply my duty to 
combine the grocery business with 
pleasure. 








Silvertown Cord,” attached by 
quick-demountable rims to wire 
wheels, Houk preferred. 


A long, black list of creditors from 


The letters winning first and second prizes ten to forty cents on the dollar, the 
were published in the issue of March 25th. 7 ome a . 4 


daily rise in the price of gasoline, 





Frame, underslung in front, but 

not in rear. Axle in front of radiator, to give longer 
wheel-base, shorter turning radius and lower motor, to 
allow straight line drive from clutch to rear axle. 
_ Springs to be equipped with “Dan” inserts to keep 
them always flexible, thus doing away with shock-ab- 
sorbers; to be straight and slanted higher in front, to bet- 
ter take jar. They should be equipped with snubbers. 

Radiator to be of narrow honeycomb type; deep, nar- 
row and only high enough to come two inches above mud- 
guards, which would be very solid and concaved. 

The chassis which comes nearest to this “ideal” is the 
7. BF. 

The motor would be a four-cylinder Wisconsin as used 
by “Stutz,” but the clutch, which is of a generous diam- 
eter, would have to be smaller and broader to keep same 
gripping surface. My preference for a good four over 
sixes, eights and twelves is that it takes up less space, 
does all that other motors do, without having so many 
movable and wearable parts. The motor would be low- 
speed and geared about two-to-one on “high.” 

The body of this car would be stream line from radiator 
to rear of front seat, then it would taper down and follow 
curve of mudguards in rear. It would have a very long 
cowl with one piece sloping windshield, with a rain vision 
shield as on the latest limousines. 

The tonneau would have two seats. The driver’s seat 
adjustable four inches, the other adjustable as a steamer- 
chair. The steering wheel would be of twenty inches 
diameter, hollow pressed steel, and warmed by electricity 
for winter or cool night driving. 

The tonneau would be equipped with two tops: one sta- 
tionary winter top, and an auxiliary removable top for 
summer, viz.: one on a framework, which could be packed 
up and placed in a small box, curtains, top and frame. 

Behind the seats and running to the rear would be three 
compartments, each with separate doors, in top. First, in 
three parts: one for collapsible top; one for tools and com- 
pressed air jack; one for thermos bottles and lunch bas- 
ket. Second, in two parts, each to hold a suit case. 
Third, one part to hold trunk. All compartments water- 
tight. Behind this a thirty gallon gas tank, and lastly a 
frame for two tires and rims over a tire trunk, which 
would carry spare inner tubes, extra robes, etc. (Spare 
wire wheels would interfere with this.) 

Equipment: searchlights throwing parallel rays and 
turning with front wheels, also swivel light to use in sum- 
mer touring; grademeter, motometer, speedometer, clock, 
siren horn, automatic air pump, bumpers fore and rear. 
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flint-hearted cash creditors, the awful 
waste in fruits and vegetables with wormy incursions in 
our figs and dates, forbid us two cars, so ours must be a 
combination of the ideal and the practical. 

The commercial car, with the grocer’s boy as chauffeur, 
that whirls by with cans of New Orleans molasses, mack- 
erel, oatmeal, butter and honey, with kerosene under- 
neath, must with one pressure of Aladdin’s lamp be con- 
verted into a black, shiny equipage, that under the skil- 
ful guidance of the chauffeur, alias grocer’s boy, dashes 
up to Senator White’s mansion and deposits a fair load 
of femininity, whose ideas will be far remote from 
molasses and mackerel, and whose skirts must not be 
pervaded with a scent of kerosene. 

The racks for groceries must disappear and wide, 
luxurious seats take their places, the rear doors lose their 
handles and become the innocent, glossy back of a family 
car, the grocer’s boy don leggins and cap and become a 
handsome chauffeur, and when the five-passenger touring 
car, with father, mother and four children, and plenty 
of room, drives up to church on Sunday, none will know 
that a grocery car is standing in front of the sanctuary. 

There seems to be a lack of invention along the line of 
making two blades of grass grow from the same root 
where only one grew before, and why shouldn’t a grocer’s 
wife, who is but human and detests pedestrianism, call 
attention to this mechanical deficit. 

Considering the small balance in our favor on the 
grocery books at the end of the month, and although pei 
haps I am foolishly proud to even desire to motor, I and 
my husband and children can only indulge in this pleas- 
ure, when my mechanical ideal is consummated. 


ONORABLE mention is awarded to Dr. D. C. Du- 
gan for suggesting that the position of the shifting 
lever be standardized on all cars. At present, he claims, 
and rightly, high speed on one car is low speed on an- 
other. Miss Grace Bostwick suggests a gasoline danger 
bell which would sound its warning note before the danger 
point is reached. Many contestants, among them Miss 
Estelle May Nolte, Philip Frost, and M. L. Piatt are 
strongly in favor of an arrangement whereby the front 
and rear seats may be turned into sleeping berths to 
facilitate camping in one’s car. Others, including Berl 
H. Wike and Jackson V. Duval, think that the head- 
lights should be made so they will turn with the front 
wheels. Mr. Wike also suggests demountable rims that 
would “break” in two places instead of one, and a steer- 
ing column that will telescope. 
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CHARITY, STEAL OR STARVE; 


A TRIANGLE THAT ISN'T SQUARE 


BY WILLIAM ALBERTI WHITING 


OHN is an American with some 

skill at his trade which has earned 
him enough wampum to exchange 
for the essential needs of himself, 
his wife and their little John. But 
the difference between his pay en- 
velopes and the little red account 
book’s “total for the month” had 
been growing less and less until the 
day he lost his job. What matter 
whether it was a reduction of force, 
younger men wanted, strike, lockout, 
accident or illness? He _ brought 
home no pay envelope that week and 
the price of skimping in the past— 
the little wallet in the vase by the 
clock—provided but meagerly for 
the next week of anxiety, hope and 
hustle. The worst happened, as it 
frequently does. The wallet was 
empty before John found work. 

From one million to three million 
Johns are within the deadly triangle 
at all times “in this land of plenty” 
as the saying goes. It is reported 
by the government that approxi- 
mately seven million workers are out 
of work for varying periods from one 
to eleven months each year. On any 
given day—even in normal times 
such as these—there are three men 
unemployed for every twenty-seven 
working. And the worst of it is there 
are only the twenty-seven jobs for 
the thirty men to fill! 

So it is really a matter of indus- 
trial reorganization, economic ad- 
justment—more work for our legis- 
lators, more vision and action from 
the people who must push the law- 
makers. 

Meanwhile, John starves. While 
waiting for the prevention or cure of 
unemployment John’s wife faces 
problems known only to the millions 
of other wives who have been in like 
difficulties. John’s baby perchance 
can die. Will John seek charity? 
Should he have to? Will he steal? 
Why shouldn’t he? Here is the prob- 
lem of the unemployed as distin- 
guished from the much mooted, 
many sided, perpetually investigated 
unemployment problem. 

There are three provisions neces- 
sary for the man out of work to pre- 
vent his becoming pauperized, to 
forestall his moral breakdown, to 
guard against his deterioration phys- 
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ically and mentally, the latter lead- 
ing to the hospital, asylum or 
morgue. 

First, His right to earn a mainten- 
ance for himself and his dependants 
should be recognized and an oppor- 
tunity provided. 

Secondiy, He should have a chance 
to keep or make himself fit and able 
to compete with his fellow-workmen. 


This may mean appropriate and pre- | 


sentable clothing, the unfrazzling of | 


nerves, renewing of ambition, ad- 
justment to an active vocation, in- 
formation concerning the labor mar- 
ket, food, medical advice, tools, 
transportation, or—just money, with 
its mystic powers to cure ills and de- 
feat Defeat. 

Thirdly, After these provisions, as 
may be required by each individual, 
then the outs should be given their 
inning—the unemployed should be 


assigned to available jobs. Of | 


course, this process can only go on 
as long as the limited number of jobs 
become periodically vacant. But so 
they do become at the rate of from 
three to six changes in personnel for 
every position each year. 

The fact that jobs are becoming 
vacant continually by reason of cur- 
tailment of force, inefficiency, insub- 
ordination, intemperance, seasonal 
fluctuation and a host of other 
causes, makes it all the more im- 
portant that those who are thus 
forced out of the current into the 
dangerous rocks and eddies should 
not be left to flounder and go down. 
They have as much right to what 
jobs there are as those who, for the 
time being, are in midstream. 

But their reinstatement in indus- 
try—the placement of the unem- 


ployed—is a feasible and certain | 


operation only when they are em- 


ployable. Labor exchanges and em- | 


ployment bureaus, whether public or 
private, are, by their present scope, 


insufficient to the task which they | 


now ignore—the refitting of those 
who have become temporarily unfit 
for the bitter struggle of the thirty 
job seekers for the twenty-seven 
jobs. 

Here then is the opportunity of 
the hour—to supply the necessary 
means for reclaiming those who are 
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in the new 
FORT 
DEARBORN 
HOTEL 
CHICAGO 
is now 


with private bath 
or private toilet. 


LaSalle Street at VanBuren 
Direction of Hotel Sherman Company 

















N FRANCE a man sus- 

pected of crime is con- 
sidered guilty until he can 
prove himself innocent. But 
in America no man is con- 
sidered guilty in the eyes of 
the law until he has been 
proved guilty. 
Since you live in America, 
apply the American princi- 
ple. 
Never regard an advertise- 
ment as an assault upon your 
pocket until you can prove 
that such it is. The chances 
are that the average adver- 
tisement has a definite ser- 
vice to offer you. Remember 
this when you re-read the 
advertisements in this issue. 
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ASK THE MOTOR EDITOR 
ANYTHING YOU WANT TO 
KNOW CONCERNING CARS, 
ACCESSORIES OR MAKERS 


























Is it really 
300 years ago? 


Just 300 years 
ago in April 


And--- 
on March 28th 





1616---1916 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


lor April—The Magnificent 


SHAKESPEARE NUMBER will be on sale--- 


Printed on special heavy paper the April issue will contain many valuable articles 
and illustrations relative to the life of the world’s greatest poet and playwright. 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness Jr. will write on the gloves of 
Shakespeare—his closest personal relices—which are in his posses- 
sion. Other contributors are Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, author 
of “The Servant in the House,” Mr. William Winter, the veteran 
critic, Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, Rob- 
ert Mantell and Percy Mackaye. 









The Theatre Magazine has gathered from all over the world, rare engrav- 
ings and old wood-cuts, pertaining to the intimate and public life of 


st) Shakespeare. Six full-page engravings of scenes in his plays from the 
a% famous Boydell Collection. 
ae . . 
% 3 Edith Wynne Matthison has posed for the cover a special picture of 
AOR “Rosalind” in “As You Like It.” 
%, 4% This issue will be necessarily limited. Inasmuch as. we 
JZ ° ° 4 ° 
ee have difficulty in satisfying all calls for our regular 
. "HS numbers of the Theatre Magazine we anticipate a great 
7. #3 many orders for the Shakespeare number that we will 
4 ‘oe not be able to fill. We therefore suggest that you send 
% along your order as early as possible. 
eo 
a | The Th 
4a 2 e iheatre 
: ww 
ace: + Magazi 
%, 
g &% agazine 


We will be glad to enter you as a subscriber to The 
Theatre beginning with the April issue if you will 


2 sign and address the coupon at the side. We will 

ey bill you May ist for the year’s subscription, or 
4% you can send us your check for $3.50 if you 
“4 


‘ prefer. 
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temporarily unfit for the job that is 
today, or will tomorrow be open to 
them. 

Call it industrial service, social 
service or opportunity work; use 
public construction or private shops; 
enlist economists, Labor, Capital, or 
the broadminded of them all; utilize 
the power of religion, the force of 
government, the sympathy of some 
and the sense of justice of others;— 
but stop talking, investigating, and 
advocating, and ACT. The need is 
critical; the field is open; methods 
aplenty are at hand. 

The solution of the problem of the 
man caught between charity, starva- 
tion and law-breaking is found by 
adding an outlet in temporary work 
and social service, thus making that 
deadly triangle square. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 


BY HORACE CHAPIN 


T SEEMS to have occurred to a 

great number of people in this 
country that there is a splendid op- 
portunity for the public school te 
double or triple its service to its 
community. This theory, which is 
being converted into practise by the 
most efficient sort of organization, 
applies with equal force to the little 
red schoolhouse in the country and 
the large brick schoolhouse in the 
city. Why, it is asked, should either 
of these structures be devoted ex- 
clusively to a few hours of produc- 
tiveness out of the twenty-four? 

The present proposal is: to use the 
country schoolhouse as a_ social 
rendezvous for districts where the 
nearest neighbors are miles apart, 
thereby removing from rural life the 
bane of lonesomeness; and to use the 
city schoal as a centre where the 
terms art and health may be made 
to mean something real to the closely 
packed city dwellers, who often are 
no less lonely than the scattered in- 
habi xnts of a farming community. 
The city schoolhouse can have an- 
other specific and valuable function, 
and that is in the Americanization 
of the immigrant. 

When the new national program 
for the greater civic usefulness of 
the schoolhouse shall have been 
made operative, we may be allowed 
the inspiring sight of every school 
a community centre, serving as an 
agent of education not alone for the 
young, but for every individual who 
can be induced to take interest in a 
many-sided array of ac:ivities. 
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FISHING IN LAYERS 


BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


EVEN years I dwelt in New 

York and the iniquity of living 
in layers shocked me not. Of 
course, it disconcerted me to find 
4500 persons inhabiting a_ single 
block of tenements—a thousand 
human beings to the acre. And it 
put me out of. 


me with hope. Land was fading out 
of sight. I stood on the threshold 
of a new experience, about to be- 
come a fisherman of the deep sea. 

I might have known—but, some- 
how, in that thrill of hope, it never 
occurred to me—that all my fellow- 
passengers came 





temper not to be 
able to go to sleep 


until after the 
phonograph up- 
stairs was. shut 


off, at midnight, 
and to have to 
wake at six every 
morning by the 
gong of a dread- 
ful alarm clock 
on the floor be- 
low. But not un- 
til today did I 
quite realize the 
utter depravity of 
the layer system. 

A hopeful spring morning, tonic 
in sunshine and crispness. I made 
up my mind to go fishing. A three- 
decker excursion boat bore me from 
Manhattan down the bay to Sandy 
Hook and out to sea. My fellow 
passengers, roughly three hundred— 
and, I might add, a rather rough 
three hundred—began to garb them- 
selves in overalls and jackets. About 
some tables on the lower deck an in- 
dustrious group trimmed shellfish for 
bait. I joined them, and as I trim- 
med I hummed a tune. I surveyed 
them with lively interest. It was 
something like a sail to Coney 
Island: the same sort of boat, the 
same sort of raillery, the same melt- 
ing pot of nationalities and races. 
The hatchet-faced newsboy with the 
Bowery accent, the peroxide Broad- 
way blonde, the double-chinned Ger- 
man, an Irishman with a Kongo pipe, 
a lank young man from Indiana— 
there they all were, rubbing elbows, 
occasionally even bumping their 
crazy-bones, a moving picture of 
democracy. 

I strung my line under the super- 
vision of a_ sailor from Bergen 
(Norway), settled my elbows com- 
fortably on the rail and lit a pipe. 
Sweet memories of fishing days gone 
by, of Rock river and its bass, 
Brush creek and its catfish, Lake o’ 
the Woods and its pickerel—thrilled 











. 


along to fish, and 
that  complica- 
tions were immi- 
nent. 

Someone __bel- 
lowed: “Five 
minutes!” 

A dreadful 
trampling, an up- 
roar like the 
hooves of a herd 
of stampeded cat- 
tle, was the re- 
sponse. Bodies 
catapulted toward 
the rail and hem- 
med me about as 
in a subway crush. 

Dizzy and dismayed, I waited, my 
elbows pinned to my sides. The ship 
came to a standstill. The faint 
tinkle of a signal bell floated up from 
amidships. A little engine on the 
prow of the lowest deck began to 
roar in excitement and pay out the 
anchor on a chain. The water 
boiled white, then slowly turned oily. 

Then, suddenly, there was a tre- 
mendous splashing and spattering, 
like a burst of hailstones. My dis- 
mayed eyes beheld a confusion of 
hundreds of lines shooting into the 
sea from three levels of decks. I 
wondered for a moment if an in- 
vader had wrecked Brooklyn Bridge 
and if I had gone down with it into 
East River in a tangle of wires. And 
three rows of riflemen—look!—were 
about to fire a broadside. : 
No! What I saw was fishing poles— 
fishing poles in layers. 

Frantic voices were shouting. 
‘Wait a minute, will you!” “Say, 
you, can’t you see you're tanglin’ 
wy line?” “Cut yer string, yuh big 
stiff! Lemme loose!” 

A drunken man on my left cov- 
ered his face with his hands. I 
couldn’t blame him. I felt the same 
way. Another, in anger or in joy, 
bellowed like a sea lion. I don’t re- 
call throwing out my line, but I did 
—for when I pulled it up, tangled 
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A House— 


or a Home? 


HE one is commonplace; 

the other discloses a sense of 
artistic values—a distinction that 
comes of information rather than 
oi money. And the best guaran- 
tee of such distinction is 


House€5 arden 


With which ws incorporated American Homes & Gardens 
Condé Nast — Publisher 
440 Fourth Ave New York 


This newly consolidated monthly of 
home making, of interior decoration 
and furnishing, of town and country 
life, is now published by Mr. Condé 
Nast, who also publishes Vogue and 
Vanity Fair—an earnest of the success 
of House & Garden. 


$1 invested in 
House & Garden 
may save you $1000 


For $1—a mere fraction of your loss on 
one ill-considered expenditure — you 
may secure House & Garden for the 
next6months. With House & Garden 
at your hand you may banish worry 
and doubt, and proceed with your plans 
with the certainty that results in lasting 
satisfaction. If you intend to spend $25, 
$50 or $100 in the beautifying of a single 
room this year, it will be true economy 
to get all possible ideas beforehand. 


These are the Issues You 
Will Receive: 


April—Spring Building Number. Architec- 
ture for the vacation home—water supply— 
new gardens—the sewage problem. 


May—Summer Furnishing Number. Sum- 
mer curtains and rugs—rattan and willow— 
the young girl’s room—cool color schemes. 


Jane—Garden Furnishing Number. Living 
out of doors—the pergola and garden pottery 
—flower boxes—pools and statuary. 


Jaly—Small House Number. 20 inexpensive 
houses—economies in fireproof houses—ever- 
greens—the remodeled farm house. 


August—Motor Number. The automobile 
at home on a farm—garages—motors in sub- 
urban life—community improvement. 


Septemb Autt Furnishings Number. 
New decorative tendencies—bath rooms— 
the man’s room—furniture grouping which is 
distinctive. 


A Special Offer 


House & Garden is a handsome magazine of 
the large-page size, with an average of 80 pages 
of text and pictures per issue. Its price is 25 
cents a copy—S3a year. Butif you will de 
tach, fill in and mail the coupon oppostte, 
with $1, you will receive House & Garden 
Sor the next 6 months, beginning with the 
beautiful Spring Building Number—now 
on the newsstands. 




















**All Indoors and Out’’ 





HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me six numbers of House & Garden, beginning 
with theSpring Building Number, for which I enclose 
$1 herewith (OR) enter my subscription for the next 
five numbers andI will remit $1 on receipt of bill. 
(Foreign $1.50; Canadian $1.25). 


Nameé......0.00+ Picase'witea very pha 
BMI iadnc ci ccedscicendedsctcssdadecstssigdenhdesass 
CONS wie sindecinncecdccedatsaadbccdddlaensiads oe 
SANG sasiccsccncasiecdincees MeusedeeNnahdlasisiudeniee 
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THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual eneryy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Acolinnt Ifall. New York Citr. 


WINTON SDK arco tn from experimental 


r.sks Write for catalog. 
The Wintor Company 
1 18 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


QUAKER OATS ; the luscious form of vim 

food. Made only from the 
big, plump grains. Regular package 10 cents, 
large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 


~ McNAULL 


TIRES 


8000 Miles Guaranteed 











Toledo Ohio 





Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 


organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 


All Types of Bearings 
The New Departure Service Station 


THE GWILLIAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 2 Columbus Circle (8th | St & Bway) 
PHILADELPHIA, 1314 Arch 5 

















Baseball is the Greatest 
Game in the World 


William B. Hanna will 
endeavor to prove this 
in Harper’s Weekly for 
April 8th. 


Now look at the lower right 
hand corner of this page. 

















_ biles, 


with three others, shrill screams of 
“Oh, dear me!” a torrent of Bowery 
imprecations and some words I rec- 
ognized as Norwegian warned me I 
had invaded the territorial rights of 
the Broadway blonde, a newsboy 
and the sailor from Bergen. 

A few singularly flat, goggle-eyed 


| fish were taken from their fathers 


and cast upon the deck. When no 
more followed, the mob, hoarse and 
impatient as is the way with mobs, 
began to clamor: 
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“Move de boat! 
boat!” 

Again a signal bell tinkled below 
and the donkey engine heaved up 
the anchor. I had had enough. With- 
out reluctance I resigned my place 
beside the rail and sought sunshine 
and a soothing smoke abaft the fun- 
nel on the hurricane deck. And never 
again shall I shock the shades of 
Walton by going fishing with New 
Yorkers, iniquitous urbanites who 
fish, as they live, in layers. 


Aw, move de 


MOTOR TAXATION 


BY JAMES 


DESIRE to call to your atten- 

tion the “injustice of the pro- 
posed method of taxing automo- 
as proposed by the general 
government. I will cite concrete ex- 
amples in illustration: 

My next-door neighbor has a 1911 
Ford ear, in running order. Its top 
cash value, all he could get it in- 


| sured for, is $100. The horsepower 


being 22, his tax to the government 
will be $11, at the proposed 50 cents 
per H. P. rate, or the rather extraor- 
dinary rate of 11 per cent upon its 
net cash value. 

Farther up the street another 
friend has a Ford town car, a new 
and handsome car costing and well 
worth over $800. His H. P. is the 
same as the other, and his tax of $11 
will be less than 11% per cent. 

Over in the park another friend 
has a $4000 40 H. P. Pierce Arrow. 
His tax will be $20, or % of 1 per 
cent. 

Was ever a tax more completely 
designed (I do not say deliberately) 


| to distribute the burden unequally 


—the lightest upon the wealthy, the 
heavier upon the relatively poorer? 
The only argument I have seen of- 
fered for this form of assessment is 
that it would be easy to lay and col- 
Ject. But is that a sufficient excuse 


R. BETTIS 


for this special kind of injustice. 

Here in Missouri we are hit pretty 
hard, already. We have three taxes 
to pay. License tax to the state 
(undoubtedly unconstitutional), li- 
cense tax to the city and tax on val- 
uation. Let us examine what our 
Ford owner next door will have to 
pay if the United States tax is im- 
posed: 


State license $3.00 
City license 3.00 
Tax on valuation 2.95 
Government tax on 11 H. P. 11.00 


Tax on gasoline, say 250 gal- 
lons at 2 cents 5.00 


$24.95 


Or the “very modest” rate of 25 
per cent upon the value of his out- 
fit. 

It is to wonder why the automo- 
bilist is always picked out, when ex- 
tra taxation is proposed, as the vic- 
tim. We say that the rural tax 
gatherers think that all car owners 
are millionaires, with an intense de- 
sire to distribute their wealth. But 
we could hardly attribute such belief 
to the heads of the national govern- 
ment. Yet of six objects of taxation 
proposed, two, one-third, are upon 
automobiles. 
















Decide for 
yourself if this 
book can help 


Sent for your 
FR 


cxauaantton, greatest living authority on diet and 
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Diet and Indigestion 


you. Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills to which they lead are so 
common and cause so much needless pain and suffering that Dr. John Harvy Kel- 
logg has written a book telling how to prevent and remedy such disorders. The 


forty years’ experience as Superintendent of the Battle 
has stu one and treated thousands of cases of indiges- 
“Colon Hygiene” 
eO ‘ies. Do you want q en ok wg ‘nea 


dy skin,and feel the pe of real good health tingling: thru 
your a If so,send this gg now for a free examina- 
his splendid 
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\ good hea become diffused — the joy of ne. 
All this, oad more, you ma‘ 
400 pages, w! 


send the coupon now before it is withdrawn. 
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GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


2104 Washington St., 
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(Write your name and address in the margin) 

















Baseball is the Stupidest 
Game in the World 


Louis Graves will en- 
deavor to prove this in 
Harper’s Weekly for 
April 8th. 


Now look at the announce- 
ment in the left hand column 
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President Wilson's Message 
on Advertising 


Contained in the following ADVE 
letter to the President of > @! 
V Eoema! the Associated Advertising . 

u Clubs of the World 2 1} 
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Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 
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CARDINAL AND QUEEN 


IR HERBERT TREE'S production of Henry VIII is not only beauti- 
fully staged, but splendidly acted. Edith Wynne Matthison is just 
the right actress for the rdéle of Queen Catharine, and Tree is equally 
the ideal impersonator of that vivid personage, Cardinal Wolsey 








